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ITY AND COUNTY OF LICHFIELD. | 


JOHNSON CELEBRATION. 
THE 20%rd ANNIVERSARY 


of the 
BIRTH OF DR. JOHNSON 
at Lichfield, 
WEDNESDAY, September 18, 1912. 


3 px. Annual Meeting of the Johnson Society. Sir az. iz. Sens D. 
. Adkins, M.P., will deliver his Presential A 
7.30e.m. Johnsen Suneee. 
TURSDAY and THURSDAY, September 17 and * _ Santen of 
gademith’ 's Comedy of ‘The Good-natured Man’ by 
Lichfield Amateurs. 
Pull particulars from THE TOWN CLERK, Lichfield. 








Obituarp. 


ARKS.—September 1, at Side View, Sondes 

Road, Deal, after a long illness, ALFRED MARKS, 

late General Manager, Central Bank of London, and, later, 

London Manager, London, City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, aged 78. 








Provident Institutions 


que BOOKSELLERS’ | PROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Lavesteil Capital, 30,0007. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty. -five can ye go the sum of Twenty 
a8 


mvey at the4 following advan a ee 
ate n the following 
un . Freedom from want ie Gen of of adversity as long as need 


Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
D sFdieal & navies eminent aetstane and Surgeon: 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the — fC . pee ral ye Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden d medic.l 

attendance free, in addition to an —— 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SIXTH. All these are available a = Members only, but also for 
their vee I ba and young childre: 

SEVEN eer of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
ri ia R= its in all cages of need. 

‘or moet, informetioa a ely to THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
udgate H. 








EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
L PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds excee 4,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.@. K.T. 
President : 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


lreasurer : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lap. 


| (yavanenre OF LONDON, UD UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


SLADE SCHOOL OF OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDERICK BROWN. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 
Teacher of Sculpture-HAVARD THOMAS. 
Assistant—W. RUSSELL. 
Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 
Lecturer on ———? D. THANE, LL.D. Sc.D. F.R.C.S. 
fessor of Anatomy). 
Lecturer on the History of Art—ROGER E. FRY, B.A. 
Lecturer on Perspective—G. THOMSON. 
Lecturer on Fresco and Tempera fpinting— 
Mrs. SARGANT FLORENC 
(Lectures on special branches of Art are — a ren, by the Professors 
Ar , Arch gyptology.) 
a... —_ TERM of the Session 1912- a will begin on MONDAY, 
em 
ork in the Seoleture Goalies under Mr. Havard Thomas will 
non MONDAY, September 30. 
special Diploma Course + been instituted, enabling Students 
who take full-time Courses, and who satisfy the conditions gorerning 
bs Diploma Course, to obtain a peor ee Ay - n Fine Art. 
lence for Men Students is provided niversity College Hall, 
Balion (Warden, Walter W. Seton, M.A.), and for Women Students 
“ me elf ee Pail. 








Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. (Principal, Miss 


4 ie containing full particulars of Courses of Study and 

2 Fees is now ready, and —_ be _ on suten ae to the under- 
signed. LIER W. M.A., Secretary. 
niversity College, London “ower Street). 





HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the  Sobewing 
Faculties :—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
a cnet tnaioding Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, ' and Archi- 


re). 
The SESSION 1912-13 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1912. 
Entrance and Postgraduate Scholarships are ay gy pre 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full intreptien. a ar Oe 
from . GIB ONS, 





ined. ‘free 
,~- 4k, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K iN &’s COLL. & @.& 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may 
alee sora Ss for any of the ——_, without taking the complete Course. 

ities for Research ar 
a, OF ARTS. eluding Secondary Teachers’ Training 
. Day Training College, and Oriental Studies. 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) 
odieul Be pacer yee (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public 

th 

PACULT x. OF “ENGINEERING. —Civil, Mechanical, and Electri- 
cal Engineeri 


cn @’ CQO wn LL EG 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 
FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR yon THE 
ace OF THE yy DAY AN 
ENING jem 
For full information aaa Pro 
THE FACULTY; orto THE 8. 





E. 


COURSES 
ASSOCIA’ 


sn to THE DEAN OF 
RETAR King’s College, Strand. 





HOSPITAL MEDIOAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LOND 
Rags ne CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES in the subjects of the ist M. B. LONDON 
FXAMINATION will SOOMMENCHE on OCTOBER 1: 
7B DDI and Botan 7 —<. P. MUDGE, AB.C8., and R. A. 
B try HUG B.A.Oxo 


LONDON 





OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
grantin; —— and Temporary Remaaace to principals and 
as vendors of a 
MEMBER oman throughout the United 
—— B yey oe, Wholesaler, 
is omy become a Member of this I 
Guineas for fits fa. upon pag that he or she is en he sale of 
Newspa| and such Members who thus contribute sec riority 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
. and the Women 201. per annum eac! 


London, under the Presidency of the late ———. Harmer, for 
IP.—Every Man or 
ts Retailer, Employer, or 
Emp! ed, is 
enjoy i ment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
doom consideration in the event of their needing aid from the ‘Inst ree> band 
RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given. ‘in cases of distress, not only 











to Members of the I but to Ne s or their servants 
who may be ied for assist by Members of the Institu- 
tion; and, sub; i pee ancl 1 in 


ject 
with th rita al Ay requirements of each 
eee W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





om H CANDY, B.A. B.8c.Lond., and J. F. TWORT, 
lc. 
Physion—A. on. FISON, D.8c.Lond., and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 
ic. Lon 
Sipe CLASSES ere held for the 2nd M.B. LONDON and 


PRIMARY F.R.C.8S. EXAMINATIONS, and are not confined to 
Students ot ay a ital. 
LIAM WRIGHT, M.B. D.Sc. F.R.C.8., Dean. 
Mile Boa. Ee 





RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. Principal, J. W. WILSON, M.J.C.F 

M.I.Mech.E. The New Course will commence on WEDNESDAY, 

ll. New Students should see at the School on the 





Gdurational. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


PACULEIEs OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMEROE AND LAW), 
SOIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TECHNOLOGY. 


The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 30. The 


followin: - poapmeen may be had free on application to THE 
—— one 
ce. Coal Gas and Fuel Industries 
fehocl 2 Medicine. and Metallu 
Dental Surgery. Textile Industries. 
jew. ~~. Chemistry and 
Commerce. 7 
Agriculvure. 2. vom 
Taginesring, Civil, Mechanical, Evening Classes. 
Electrical. Extension Lectures. 
Mining Engineering. Scholarships. 


Lyddon Hall has heen licensed for the Resid Men 
a  Uaivenatty Hall for Women has been sotablished in De Grey 








previous day between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. for Examination. —Prospectus 
on cupyertien to THE REGISTRAR, School of Engineering, 


‘alace 





Mss DREWRY hopes to RESUME her 

LECTURES, pase and Lessors on English Lan- 

pease ge and Literature EARLY IN OCTUOBE ‘or particulars apply 
letter, 143, King Jay Be London, rn we 


| 
| 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
| 15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
| York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
A GOOD eC Catton § ft Prof: 
AT A MODERATE © rv nthe — 
College Fees, 391. per 
Illustrated Brospoctus f oy SECRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


S408 





1 Men, p 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
The mien of | ion home. B, ‘shout nation = ra. 4 


y. a for examinations if 
French and G junds, 
healthy position. sma a ope cange queants, Missense 





UE I DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Mistress, St. ead Mistress Mise LUCY, ROBINGON, MA ate 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Rie Principal a 





LONDON SCHOOL OF SECRETARIES, Lrp., 
AND SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 


8, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
The Bureau undertakes accurate Type-writing, Duplicating, and 


Translating at moderate charges ; and also (under th 
experien Librarian), “proof-read eading. ios Work, Indexing. 
Publication 


Cataloguing of Books, &., Agent for MeBwan Shorthand 
Ladies and Gentlemen ave also prepared for Secretarial and 
Accountancy posts. Write fo: us. 





OARD ABROAD.—Refined French family 
(Professor of French University), remaining at Eastbourne 
during September, wishes to know of One Boarder willing to so, ¥ 
rance to improve French Language and Classi c8.—G1GQN 
21, Lewes Road, Kastbourne. 





EPucaTIon (chotes of of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


PROSPFCTUSFS of ENGLICN. ot CONT 
nod of AEMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
—_ {re of charge) to Parente receipt _of requirements by 
RIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL. & SMITH: School Agents. 
(Established 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 





MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 

pa Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 

Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, ‘Chaperones, Com- 

pentone, Secretaries, pap Introduced for Home and A 

ap tn m (pei ¥ bd lette math re iuformation, Sac 
0} rsonail or ei r), stating r 

hours, 10-6; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 ‘City. wisi 











Situations Wacant. 

U NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
(ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT: 
MEN.) 

Early in October the University will proceed to the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDU- 

CATION (Elementary Training). 

Salary 2001. a year. 
before 


Applications, SEPTEMBER 21, to THE 


REGISTRAR, from whom particulars can be obtained. 





THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 

The University Court will shortly consider appointments to the 
Soltewing rey MENT OF B 1 

he 0 er ia L 

Two 3 the DEPARTMENT OF LOG eareuetcia 

Particulars of Oe duties and Aan Rm 28 can be obtained on appli- 
cation to T. ECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT, 
University of Gla x. 

University of Glasgow, August, 1912, 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.. — 
8ci Ly mine I ce Casnenten iidine alee? end Shooting ta tau oy “race 
open-air life for delicate Boys. x mod Get Prosp 








SS Taeld seal ek and all interested in the subject 


id read is & o cured himself after sufferin: 
STA te ITs” TREATMENT, nd REMIN 
CBS OF A STAMMERER, LEY, Dept. P., 


post free. oe 
Tarrangower, Willeeden ton Brondesbury N.Y 





GoOUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, 
CAPE TOWN. 


Applications are invited for i post of LFCTURER IN PHITIA- 
“OPHY at the SOUTH AFRIC COLLEGE, phe PR TOWN. The 
Lecturer will be expected to ~~ 4 Olasses on Ethics and Politiss, 
and to assist the pi of Philosophy. 
mee 3001. per annu 
Further information os can be obtained from THE HIGH COMMIB- 
gi0nt ER FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH a 32, Victoria 
Street, bey me ere a pplications, with 
—_ be lodged, not later than NOVEMBER 6, with THE REGIS- 
RAR, 8. A. Col Se Cape Town. 
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U J NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
(A Constituent Gelleas po Lf Upivessiy Wales.) 
ss 


are invited for 
GLISH LANGUAGE | AND PeIPERATURES 
Le ceafacd in the the main to teaching. Salary ica- 
oy monials should be received not later then SRRUR. 
DAY, September 14, by the undersigned, from whom further 


may be o! q 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Regist 
Bangor, June 19, 1912. 


Rorvat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Patron : H.M. mec quae. 


Chairman: LORD MORETON. 
The Go for the post of RESIDENT 
LECTURER in BOTANY. "Sisend 1501. per annum. Details can 
seeee Som ip wee , with whom applications. 


a, TU, 
of recent testimonials aud three references, must be 
waged D by aus 
7k “AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A., Principal. 


HESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HYDE COUNTY ———_ 
Af for the newly erected COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL 
40 Boys and Girls), "HEAD MagTEn. who must be a G ofa 
Gaiversity in i United Ki dom or have an equivalent qualifica~ 
awees ee i ° with ualifications . and caps f 
——< poly, ications, experience, es 0 
Peoont testimonials, to THE CLERK tO THE GOVERNORS, 
Biccstion Office, Hyde, before SEPTEMBER 21, 1912. 























CHOLASTIC —CLASSICAL MASTER 
WANTED for well-known College in 8. Africa. Se wy 
150l., resident. Passage paid. — Particulars from BIVER & 0v., 
University Scholastic Agency, 122, Regent Street, W. Mast. 1858. 





FPRANSLATIONS into English from French, 
Italian. and Spanish. Modera 
Ss. Ma. 10, Haringey Park, Crouch fo ne N. g * AY 





AX, ADVERTISEMENT WRITER is anxious 
to obtain | FURTHER HOME or other EMPLOYMENT. 
Blogs spt te Address W. G. J., 56, Gayton Road, Hamp- 





O AUTHORS.—Messrs. Dicsy, Lone & Co. 
(Publishers of ‘ The Author’s Manual,’ 3s. 6d. net, Tenth Edition) 
to consider MSS. in all Departments of 1 bh 


Sales by Auction. 
GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS 
Estd. 1760. 


TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 e’clock. 


Mr. J. &. STEVENS has received instructions 
to sell b CTION the COLLECTION of HORN and BONE 
IMPLEM Nits from GREENLAND formed by the late EDWARE 
WHYMPER, Esq. ; also rare Heonnes and Temple Ornaments from 
Thibet—Rare Wooden Figures from Borneo—Native Curios—Chinese 
Japanese Carvings and Porcelaia, &. 


On view hy prior and morning of Sale till 11.30. bry 





—— tl 
a view blication in Vol F —Ad 
Fiver at pu oo jume Form.—Address 16, Bouverie Street, 





ARE COINS and MEDALS of all oie and 
countries valued or catalogued jons_or ange 
Sete aa ia uae RA nae esa 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close t to Piccadilly Circus). - ” 








Business for Disposal. 
FRE ART GALLERY, Artist s Colourman, 


Framers.—Oldest and most im 

Glue Coast. re except 

Trade 1,600. per annum at about 7001. profit. Price 2501. and 

stork at value, about 2,000/. > oe retired gentleman of artistic lean- 

ings. Experience not n = vendor will initiate. Present 
owner retiring. “BLAKE ‘© DA DA . Chancery Lane, London. 








DA LEWIS WOMEN’S LODGING HOUSE. 


Applications are invited for the post of LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT at the above pouge in 8.E. London. 

Candidates must have had at least three years’ training in a recog- 
nized London or Provincial Hospital, be experienced > on 





Cupe-Wiriters, Ke. 


PE-WRITING.—Cheap, Clear, Expeditious. 





eoping accounts, and in or; ganization, and capable ot 
catering for 200 Women 8 and 8 
Sala io0k 1208. Seana Laundry, Apartments, and Medical 
Attendance. 


Age 30-45. 
ox cations to be made before SEPTEMBER 17 on forms which 
obtained (on receipt of a a dressed envelope) from 
GOTT, Clerk to the Trustees, 
18, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 





GCIENCE MASTER—Ciemistry, sics, and 
Mathematics—desires PART TIME bona MENT re 
Morning and one Afternoon per Week) in good Private Schoo! 
other Bau cational Institution in or near London. — Apply BSc, 
Box 1895, Athenswum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C° 


ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF 
SOUTHWARK. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT IN LIBRARIES. 
to receive a Soren for appoint tas 





All descriptions EIGHTPENCE re 1,000 words, Excellent 
Established 1898—Miss WILLARD, York House, 
po Road, Southville, Bristol. 





ppl t ns wthedh— pinomtr of every Geneription carefully 
executed at home mington Brief), 7d. per 1,000. 

Du aicating nd Oop a ene Shorthand. Cambridge Local. 
iss NA oY M ARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 





88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 


Copies, 3d. References’ to well-known Authors. Oxf 
Higher Vocals KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. - 





Tie -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

ate (eesteat Fe ad Girton fem Caltege, Cambridge ; bya tF liate 
London ry, Dt Shorthand.—CAMBR = 

ner. n WHITING AGENC 5, DURE STREET, ADELPHI W.C. 








a 
JUNIOR ASBISTAN Pace at the POBLIC LIBRARIES at a 
aebery @ of 40%. pereaam, rising by annual increments of 5. to a maxi- 
— 
ee aeniet be between 17 and 20 years of age and have hada 
educ «tion, such as success in the Oxford and Cambridge 





Junior or other 
Applications, on forms which may be obtained at my Office, ac- 
compan: copies of three recent an 
“ Appointment of Junior Assistant,” must be sent to me not later 
than NOON on MONDAY, September 16 re. 
H. GRAY, Town Clerk. 
Southwark Town Hall, Walworth Road. 8.E. 
September 2, 1912. 








L®2?5 PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The LIBRARJES COMMITTEE are pre’ to receive applica- 
Yooh per for the annum, » A. thon of Saab Ipenieies 4 LIBRARIAN. salary, 





6 . 
tions, sccompast by not more than three recent testimonials, en- 
¢ * Librar: tf Assistant,” must be sent to the undersigned not 
later than SATURDAY, eptember 21, 1912. 

THOMAS W. HAND, City Librarian. 
Public Library, Leeds. 











Situations Wanted. 


ADY, B.A. (Honours), having completed Six 
Ps orem a desires MORNING or AFTERNOON EN- 
ga¢' ENT (London). English, Latin, French, and Mathematics to 
London Intermediate re Highest Personal and sacereey 





UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ryt ESSAYS Ray 7 PRWRITTEN 1 with ‘complete. accuracy, (ft. per 
known Writers.—M. STUART Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 











Authors’ Agents. 


AN AUTHOR’ Work can be 


placed in the 

United States, 
in both magazine and book form, to ad- 
vantage by me. I handle the work of some 
of the leading English authors. Why not 
double your profits by publication in both 
countries ?—Address EDITOR, Box 41, 
435, West 119th St., New York City, U.S.A. 








THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pepeent to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Aut! _—_ interest first. 
‘Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's inn, W.C 





testimonials.—Box 1893, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream 


Goetniate, meth with long business experience. 
Reliable, methodical. adaptable. Well educated. Travelled. 

in Box 1883, Athen@um 
rece, 13, Bream’s Dalldings Chancery = E.C. 











HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
Publishing poet geen cts Publishers. nore and Teeth 
monials on ib application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 











OUNG GENTLEMAN, with Literary bent, 
would nag te to meet with Publisher or Author to whom he could 
be of service in busi pa 
tion. Has good working knowledge of Book trade, balanced ju ent 
and a fair amount of brains, which he wishes to employ to ter 
advantage.—Address W. Box 1894, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





ADY SECRETARIAL - TYPIST, used to 
pmeins La 8 Ay! 7, Beers. &e. DISENGAGRD 
September 21. Speeds 1 fliciency guaranteed.—30, Old 
Park Avenue, 8.W. 








Miscellaneous. 
Lo rite Mane RESEARCH undertaken at the 


and terms. 
_ B., “Box 1062, 
sine = 2 s.. Fins yo _ i 13, Bream’s 





Catalogues. 


REMAINDER BOOKS. 
SEPTEMBER CATALOGUE OF 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS now ready. 

Gratis and post free. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lr. 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 

And at 14, George Street, Croydon. 





IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thocke Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 

y es and R. Cruik hank, Phiz Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
invest and oicest “Collestion offered for Sale the World. OATA- 
LOGUE: Pheet kone it post free on application. Rooks bought.— 





WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


to the Auctioneer, 38, King Street, Covent 
London, W.C. . 





Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, September 17, at half-past 12 e'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
. Nr COLLECTION of JAPANESE NETSUKIs, Colour Prints, 


and Porcelain; also a fine —— of Native Weapons 
Rios Fetishes, and Carvings toons the Cong ie 


On view day prior and morning of Sale ill 11.30. Catalogues in 
ourse of preparation. 














Magazines, &e. 


PHE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 6, contains :— 
bE gr tg AND ARC RETPOTURE. 
. @ GE'S HALL, LIVERPU 
BAnOQUE ARCHITECTURE fwithe) Illustrations). 
PHA SES OF ARCHITECTURAL BDUCATION. 
ee tory Bevin’ OF CIVIC DESIGN (illustrated), 
CANADIA ANK, VANCOUVER. 
A SUGGESTED WHITEBALL 1MPROVEMENT. 
WELSH i 
aoe it nn) NG POWERS, HERTFORDSHIRE 
ENTAL a ore PLANNERS’ VISIT TO ENGLAND, 
ray BUILDING TRADE :— 
UL PICKETING. 
BY. an ‘ws AS TO NEW it tty AND BUILDINGS. 
GLE nies ON SITE VALUES 
ILLUSTRATIO 
UGANDA CATHEDRAL. 


SINESS PREMISES, NORWICH. 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and ofall 
Newsagents. 








NOTICE. 


NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1912, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE INDIAN SCENE. By J. A. Spenper. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. J. A. Spender records his impressions of a first journey to India, and endeavours 
to describe the outward aspect of things as they look to the Western eye. 


HENRIETTA MARIA. By Hewrrerra Haynes. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book describes the career and character of Henrietta Maria, the charming and 
unfortunate consort of Charles L. 


INSTINCT AND EXPERIENCE. By C. Lioyp Morean, LL.D. 
D.Sc. F.R.S., Professor of Psychology and Ethics in the University of Bristol. Crown 
8vo, 58. net, 

The main purpose of the work is to advocate the doctrine that there is one science of 
pature, inclusive of inorganic, organic, and mental processes and products, in opposition to 
the teaching of supporters of vitalism and animism. 

With 16 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. By Arruur Gray. 
ateetions in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, and 16 in Monotone. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. ne 

The origin of the University is traced to the social, political, and intellectual conditions 
of England in the twelfth century, and the varying types seen in the constitution of the 


colleges are connected with the modifications ia intellectual ideals introduced in successive | 


periods, and the opportunity is taken of portraying the scenes and manners of academic 
life. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. 
DITCHFIELD, M.A. F.S.A., Author of ‘The Old Time Parson.’ 
tions, of which 8 are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The author has recorded the part the squires played in the story of country life, their 
individuality, their prejudices, their sp rting ony gees their sense of duty, the services 
they have rendered in the consolidation of village life, and the stories of many of the most 
remarkable of their race. 


MEMORIES. By Sir Frepertck Wepmore. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Personal gossip of excellent and entertaining quality.”—Daily News. 
“In his agreeable manner Sir Frederick tells many admirable stories.” 
Evening Standard. 
BRITISH PLANT GALLS: A Classified Text-Book of 


Cecidology. By E. W. SWANTON, Author of ‘ Fungi, and How to Know Them.’ 


By F&F... &. 
With 24 Iilustra- 


With a Preface by Sir JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, F.R.C.S. Sc.D. F.B.S. | 
| SALLY. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of ‘Two Impostors and 


Illustrated with 32 Plates, 16 in Colour by M. K. SPITTAL, 16 from Photographs, 
and 25 Diagrams in the text. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Watrer Jzrrotp. With 


12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this volume appear the ‘‘sayers of good things” from the times of Tarlton, Jonson, 
and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gilbert. The author has given brief 
biographies of the wits from Tudor times to the present as a setting for their sayings. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. First compiled by G. R. 
PORTER. A completely New Edition. Edited by F. W. HIRST. Demy 8vo, 
‘w- 218, net. 
The new ‘ Progress of the Nation’ will be a practically new book covering the last 
century of British progress in all branches of manufactures, commerce, and finance. The 
work is edited by Mr. F. W. Hirst, Editor of the Economist. 


THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By B. Hecxsray-Smirn, 
Secretary of the Yacht Racing Association, and Capt. ERNEST DU BOULAY. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“The book is unusually thorough, and should be on every yachtsman’s bookshelf.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


“This book is certainly the last word on yachting. It is thoroughly readable, and will | 
henewm. 


be equally useful to the amateur and the professional.” —At 


THE AUTOCAR’ ROAD-BOOK. By Cuartes G. Harper. 
With Maps. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II1I.—EAST ANGLIA AND EAST MIDLANDS. ‘ 
“It is in every respect an invaluable work for the motoring or cycling tourist.” —7ruth. 
“The book is an excellent one of its kind.”—Queen. 
By “Q” (Sir 


THE VIGIL OF VENUS, and other Poems. 


A. T. Quiller-Couch), Author of ‘The Golden Pomp.’ Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 
“Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s verse has dignity and beauty, and one is glad to read and 
keep his little book.”— Daily Express. 
“It is the work of one who is both poetry-lover and poet.”—Glasgow Herald. 


RODIN. By Murret Crotkowska. With 25 Illustrations. Demy 
16mo, gilt top, 28. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 
FICTION 


LONDON LAVENDER: an Entertainment. By E. V. Lucas. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12. 

This will make Mr. Lucas’s fourth novel, or ‘‘ Entertainment” as he prefers to call his 

stories ; and readers of the preceding three may find some old acquaintances. The scene 

is again laid principally in London, and again an odd company of types converse and have 


urbane adventures. 
THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Mitneg, Author of ‘The 
[September 12. 


Day’s Play.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
Among our younger humorists none has so quickly found his way to the hearts of 
readers as ‘A. A. M.” of Punch, whose special gift and privilege it isto touch Wednesdays 
with irresponsibility and fun. He has now brought together a further collection of his 
<ontributions to Punch. 


DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp Bacor, Author of ‘ Donna 


Diana.’ Crown 8vo, 68. [September 12. | 
The scene of Mr. Richard ot’s new novel is laid partly in England and partly in 
Italy. The story turns upon the double life led by a wealthy English landowner in con- 
sequence of the abduction in his more youthful days of the daughter of an old Italian 
jouse, 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author of 


‘The Sheltered Woman,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (September 12. 
‘ Charles the Great’ is a very light comedy, and it therefore counts as a new departure 
for Mrs. H. H. Penrose. The book is packed from cover to cover with mirth-provoking 
material. 


=- 
; 
é 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnoxp Benyert, Author of ‘ Clayhangér, 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. ™ 
**One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has ever written.” 
“* Altogether a most enjoyable book.”—Liverpool Post. Dundee Ad vertiser. 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M. Witttamsoy. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 
_ The story of a motor tour in Scotland and many quests. The drama shows us a girl 
in search of her mother, who has her own reasons for not wishing to be found by a pretty 
gewene daughter. A man in search of some lost illusions is also here, and the girl helps 
im to discover that they are not illusions, but splendid truths. Ozher seekers are a 
woman in search of love, and her brother in search of materials for a novel. 


THE ROYAL ROAD. By A trrep Ottivant, Author of ‘Owd 


| Bob.’ Crown 8vo, 68. [September 19, 
MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Betitoc Lownpes, Author of ‘ The 





Uttermost Farthing.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19. 
THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Georce Norman, Author of 

‘Lady Fanny.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19. 
|A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Manrsorre Bowen, Author of ‘I 

Will Maintain.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19, 


| 

|THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of ‘The 

| Wild Olive.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition. 
“A charming and interesting story, presented with rare literary skill.” 

; ; Daily Telegraph. 

|, “The author has worked out her ethical problem with great skill, holding us wrapt in 

| its development.”— Westminster Gazette. 


| THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun Oxeynam. 

| Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

| By ‘The Golden Rose’ the author means the Spirit of Romance—Love—and all that 
—— thereto. The story tells how three very typical EKnglishmen—surgeon, artist, 

| barrister—encounter it in odd fashion while tramping the High Alps, and follow it up each 
in his own peculiar way to his destined end. 


|OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Atpanest, Author of ‘The Glad 


| Heart.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
} “A pretty, interesting, eminently readable story.”— Daily Chronicle. 


Tinker.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

A hunting novel of Irish life. The scene is laid in the wilds of Connemara, where a 
man suffering from melancholia starts hunting over the mountains and the bogs. A 
seaside lodge close to him is taken by some strangers, and the plot of the book then turns 
on the lonely man being charmed from his loneliness by Sally Stannard. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Psrrix, Author of ‘The 


Charm.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
** We know no work of fiction which shows so fally the life of the English rulers of 
India....A good novel inhabited by real —_ — Times. 
“In these days a novel as genuine and thorough as this is as rare as it is refreshing.” 


IUustrated London News. 
LAMORNA. 


By Mrs. A. Srpewrcx, Author of ‘The Severins.’ 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


“*Unmistakably the work of a hand of cunning by nature, and yet more cunning by 
practice.”— Atheneum. 
DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr River, Author of ‘ Thanks 
toSanderson.’ Crown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition. 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, an animated story of London life, concerns a girl sent out 
to service by her stepmother. Her adventures in her situations, her acquaintances, and 
the person to whom she is devoted, are described in Mr. Pett Ridge’s brightest manner. 
THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Baiey, Author of ‘Storm and 
Treasure.’ Crown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition. 
In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey tells a story of modern London. The scenes are laid in 
| poor middle-class life in the worlds of journalism and theoretical revolutionaries and business. 
‘THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Margiorr Warsoy, Author of 
| ‘ Alise of Astra.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 


| HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By Parr Laurence Oxrpnant. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


| JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. By Ricnaxp 


MARSH. With 4 Illustrations. Crown &vo, 68. [Second Edition. 


|THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. 8S. Grsson, Author of ‘The 


Heart of Desire.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


|HAUNTING SHADOWS; or, the House of Terror. By 


| M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
| A 


WILDERNESS WOOING. By W. Vicror Coox, Author of 
|NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Oxme Aenus. 


‘ Anton of the Alps.’ Crown 8vo, 63. [Second Edition. 
|'A KINGDOM DIVIDED. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
of Souls.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(Second Edition. 
It HAPPENED IN SMYRNA. By Tomas EnceLtow. Crown 


By Davin Liste, Author of ‘ A Painter 
Svo, 68. 


REMITTANCE BILLY. By Asurox Hintiers. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
|A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. By Cuartes Guzic. Crown 


8vo, 68. 


|HONOURS EASY. 


Fiddler.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


= HAPPY FAMILY. 


‘The Young Idea.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Mrs. J. O. Arnotp, Author of ‘ The 


By Frank Swrxxerton, Author of 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


A. G. WELLS’ 
NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE 


By H. G. WELLS, 


Author of ‘ Tono-Bungay,’ &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
ALGERNON  BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW BOOK. 

Pan’s Garden. A Volume of 
Nature Stories. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘The Cen- 
taur,’ &c. With Drawin by W. 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extracrown 
8vo, 6s. 


Standard. —“ In these short stories we find 
Mr. Blackwood at his best.” 





A Colony in the Making: 
or Sport and Profit in 


British East Africa. By 
LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. net. 

Times.—‘‘ A most excellent account of the 
progress of the colony down to the end of 
1911, and it is safe to say that when the 
history of the last decade in East Africa 
comes to be written this book is one 
upon which the historian will considerably 
depend.” 





The Lushei Kuki Clans. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. SHAKESPEAR, C.LE. 
D.S.O. With 4 Plates in Colour and 
other Illustrations and a Map. §8vo, 
10s. net. 





THE POCKET PARKMAN. 
The Works of Francis 


Parkman. Pocket Edition. Limp 
leather binding. With Frontispieces 
and Maps. In 12 vols. extra feap. 8vo, 
68. net each. 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac, and the 
Indian War after the Conquest of 
Canada. In 2 vols. 

Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV. 

The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century. 

La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West. 

Montcalm and Wolfe. In 2 vols. 

The Old Regime in Canada. 

The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie 
and Rocky Mountain Life. 

Pioneers of France in the New World. 


__AHialf Century of Conflict. In 2 vols. 


A History of English Prose ~ 


Rhythm. By GEORGE SAINTS. 
BURY, M.A. Hon.LL.D., &e.  8vo, 
14s. net. 

English Review.—‘‘ A monument of learn- 
ing and industry and subtle understanding.” 





From the Black Mountain 


to Waziristan. Being an Account 
of the Border Countries and the more 
turbulent of the Tribes controlled by the 
North-West Frontier Province, and of 
our Military Relations with them in the 
Past. By Col. H. C. WYLLY, C.B. 
With an Introduction by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir HORACE L. SMITH DORRIEN, 
K.C.B. D.8.0. A.D.C.Gen. With Maps. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Military Text Books. 
*.* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement 
List post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 








GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST. 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


Spectator.—‘‘ Of this beneficent tribe (unofficial 
American literary Ambassadors) none wields a 
more graceful and engaging pen than Mrs. 
Wiggin.” 


Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. 


1s. net; also 3s. 6d. 
250th Thousand. 
Being played at the GLOBE THEATRE. 


TIMOTHY’S QUEST. 1s. net. 
THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF PATSY. Illustrated. 
ls. 6d. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP. Illustrated. 
ls. net. 


PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERI- 
ENCES. Illustrated. 2s. net. 

PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOT- 
LAND. Illustrated. 2s. net. 

PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES. 
Illustrated. 2s. net. 

THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. 

MARM LISA. 3s. 6d. 

Sa PROBLEM. Illustrated. 


A SUMMER IN A CANON. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. 





GAY & HANCOCK 


have just published Five American 

Novels which have had an enormous 

success in the States. They are quite 

off the beaten track, and are being 
widely read here. 


THE GARDEN OF THE SUN. 


By Capt. J. T. POWERS. 


Country Life.—‘‘The scene is laid in the East Indian 
Islands, and excellently is the environment of the charac- 
ters realized....The result is the thoroughly readable 
story the author has to tell.” 


THE LUCK OF RATHCOOLE. 


By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. 
Morning Post.—“Is a bright and stirring romance. Is 


good as romance, but it bas also historic interest....Our 
advice is get it and read it.” 


SECRETARY OF FRIVOLOUS 
AFFAIRS. 


By MAY FUTRELLE. 


Queen.—“It is very entertaining. The story is told 
with an American ‘zip,’ and the dialogue is natural and 
full of humour.” 


THE CARPET FROM BAGDAD. 
By HAROLD MACGRATH. 


Scotsman.—‘* Well and admirably conceived and told.” 
an News.—‘ There is not a dull moment in the whole 


THE 
SECRET OF FRONTELLAC. 
By FRANK K. SCRIBNER. 
The Story of Present-Day France. 


Times.—“ A capital novel.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Can be heartily recommended.” 


GAY & HANCOCK, Lzrp., 
12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


CHINA’S 
REVOLUTION 


1911-12. A Historical and Politica] 
Record of the Civil War. 


By EDWIN J. DINGLE. With 2 Mape 
and 32 Full-Page Plates. 15s. net. (Inland 


postage 5d.) 


Few Englishmen in China have studied the Chinese go 
thoroughly as Mr. Dingle, who has spent three years in 
close relations with them, not only along the coast, but 
also in the far interior. 

In this book he gives an intimate and engrossing study 
of the overthrow of the Manchus and the establishment of 
the new Republic. As a war correspondent he saw much 
of the fighting, and was brought in contact with the actual 
leaders, especially General Li Yuan Hung, the revolutionary 
commander (since assassinated), who gave an exclusive 
statement as to his aims for the new China. 

The author deals with the events leading up to the 
Revolution, as well as the et of reform, and the 
bearing of the changes in the Far East on international 
relations, trade, education, and missi There are 
numerous illustrations, including the latest portraits of 
China’s big men of the present day, and two maps, pre. 
pared especially for this work. Altogether it is a very 
valuable history of the great upheaval, and gives an insight 
into the character of the Chinese people, whose progress is 
destined to engage the attention of the world more and 
more as time goes on. 





THE STRANGLING 
OF PERSIA. 


By W. MORGAN SHUSTER. With a Map 
and 85 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 5d.) 


“Mr. Shuster’s excellent book constitutes a formidable 
indictment of Russian, and to a lesser degree of British, 
policy in Persia, {t must be seriously regarded.” —Times, 

“In this volume will be found the fullest and most 
accurate account of the financial system and the financial 
embarrassment which Mr. Shuster was set to put right, 
and which, involved as they were, he would have succeeded 
in putting right had not the Russian Government deter- 
mined from the first that nothing of the kind should be 
done. Quite new is what Mr. Shuster tells of the part 
played by the women of Persia in the movement to re- 
generate and preserve their country.”— Daily News. 

‘Mr. Shuster has wit, and his American lack of rever- 
ence often makes his judgments on persons very piquant. 
But Mr. Shuster is an idealist too, and his sincere devotion 
to the cause of Persia makes his narrative of his eight 
months’ work as Treasurer-General in Persia as absorbing 
as a good novel.” —Manchester Guardian. 





T. FISHER UNWIN. 


MAIN CURRENTS OF 
MODERN THOUGHT 


A Study of the Spiritual and Intel- 
lectual Movements of the Present Day. 


By RUDOLPH EUCKEN. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc. Ph.D.(Jena). 12s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


There are two main reasons why this book ranks as one 
of Prof. Eucken’s most important works. In the first place 
it is an ne study of the great movements which 
are now shaping the future of the human race, and in 
the second place it forms an admirable introduction to 
Rudolph Eucken’s own Religious Idealism. The work 
covers ground of almost universal interest, dealing histori- 
cally and critically with such vital probl as evolution, 
monism and d , the nature of reality, pragmatism, 
the true interpretation of history, the meaning of civiliza- 
tion, socialism and individualism, morality, personality 
and character, and the function of religion. A point of 
special interest is the exceedingly penetrating criticism of 
materialism and naturalism. e k illustrates that 
tendency to — philosophy into close contact with the 
real problems of human life which is so characteristic of all 

f. Eucken’s works, and has so largely contributed 
towards their immense popularity. It is a book which 
should appeal not only to the theological or philosophical 
specialist, but to all who are interested in the deeper 
questions of the present day. 

















AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace. 
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—@o— 


With the Italians in Tripoli : the Authentic 
History of the Turco-Italian War. By 
Chevalier Tullio Irace. (John Murray.) 


We had begun to forget that there is 
such a thing as a “war” in Tripoli. It 
is a long time since Mr. E. N. Bennett 
in his book ‘ With the Turks in Tripoli’ 
jubilantly assured us that the Italian 
conquest was measured by the range of 
the ships’ guns, and that the Turks 
and Arabs were as comfortable as ever 
in the “interior.” But the ships’ guns 
went away to shell little islands in the 
Aigean, so it became evident that some- 
thing else enabled the Italians to keep 
their grip on the African coast. Now 
the Cavaliere Tullio Irace offers “the 
authentic history of the Turco-Italian 
War” (if the aggressor comes first, as 
usual, it should be termed the Italo- 
Turkish war), in which we read of “ great 
battles” and all manner of valiant 
exploits, and are bidden to recall the 
high deeds of Rome in the classic age. 
It is obviously impossible for any one 
involved in the thick of a scrimmage to 
see both sides of the battle, and Cavaliere 
Trace and his collaborators can only 
record their own impressions, necessarily 
as one-sided as Mr. Bennett’s were when 
he pooh-poohed the Italian soldier through 
his binoculars directed from the Turkish 
lines. One might get a panoramic criti- 
cism from the aviators who materially 
aided the Italian tactics, but these had 
their attention occupied, to a large extent, 
with the management of their machines. 





Manifestly we have not here “the 
authentic history” of the war; but 
we have undoubtedly some very interest- 
ing and quite authentic contributions 
towards such a history. Cavaliere Irace, 
an officer in the Garibaldi himself 
describes the bombardment of Tripoli 
on October 3rd and 4th, 1911, and the 
landing of 2,000 sailors on the 5th, in all 
which he took a prominent part. It will 
be remembered that the sailors threw 


miles long for seven days and nights 
until the first infantry force of 20,000 men 
was landed on October 12th. This was 
the finest performance in the campaign, 
for these couple of thousand bluejackets 
had to hold the city, restore and maintain 
order there—and very well they did it— 
as well as to keep the hastily constructed 
trenches at Bu Meliana against a much 
superior though demoralized force of 
Turks and Arabs. During those seven 





. | more surprised than the striker.” 
up trenches and defended the lines three | 





days and nights the enemy attacked | 


ten times, in varying strength, and were 
uniformly repulsed with loss—how heavy 


it is at present impossible to say, for the | 
Turks have a gallant habit of carrying | 


their dead as well as their wounded off 
the field. We must therefore take the 


as hypothetical so far as the enemy is 


strike us as fantastic. It is difficult, for 
example, to believe that at the “ great 
battle’? of Two Palms, on March 3rd, 
1912, out of 6,000 Turks and Arabs 
“not less than 1,000 were killed ”— 
one in six !—whilst the Italians lost only 
28 killed and 80 wounded, and this after 
a hand-to-hand mélée described in the 
following style :— 

“There was no stopping the impetus of 
our rush, and we swept headlong into the 
great pit of death [28 deaths!] like some 
grey torrent, all bristling with steel. The 
fray was short but fierce. Rifles were fired 
point-blank. The Arabs seized theirs by 
the barrel, using them as a bludgeon, neither 
giving nor asking quarter. They uttered not 
@ sound, and in that life-and-death [28] 
struggle nothing was heard but the panting 
of the Italians and their deep-breathed 
curses at each bayonet-stab.”’ 


There is a great deal of this kind of 
gasconade in the book, but it must be 
remembered that the writers are Italians, 
and do not understand or admire our 
“ British phlegm ”—which is apt to 
desert even our own military corre- 
spondents in these days—and that the 
rather high-flown language of the various 
officers who describe the heroism of the 
Italian army probably sounds much less 
affected in their own tongue than in the 
English translation, 


suppose, errs if anything in exaggerating | : ; 
the exaggerations of the original, and out- _ according to this book, of about a hundred 


Tommying Tommy in anglicizing its 
military slang. No doubt to an English 
naval lieutenant it must read very 
funnily that 


“the order maintained was magnificent. 
In perfect silence the men waited for the 
signal to fire....I urged my gunners to be 
calm and take good aim....With perfect 
coolness we watched the effects of the 


enemy’s shots ; they were badly aimed and 
fell short. The men greeted the enemy’s 
first shots with loud, scornful laughter. I 
shouted to them that brave sailors should 
always respect a foe who is fighting honour- - 
ably for his country, even when of inferior 
ability and strength; and these words at 
once restored silence and discipline among 
those thoughtless lads.” 

But one must not forget that in that 
brilliant break of cannons “no one was 
The 
majority of the Italians of that fleet and 
that army had had no experience of war, 
and such recollections of a previous war as 
the veterans retained were not encouraging. 
The excellent discipline and coolness of 
the untried youngsters filled their officers 
with genuine amazement, which they 
express with poetic hyperbole—in har- 
mony with Gabriele d’Annunzio’s ‘ Canzone 
della Diana,’ extracts from which head 
many of the chapters. The testimony of 
Mr. Bennet Burleigh and other wit- 
nesses to the cheerful alacrity and simple 
kindliness of the Italian soldier bears out 
the character drawn in rather “ vociferous ” 
colours by Cavaliere Irace and his collabo- 
rators; and we doubt the necessity of 
devoting a whole chapter to a vehement 


: : : : | protest against the charges of “ atrocities ” 
figures occasionally given in this book | 


brought against the Italian army. But 


; | it is not astonishing that these exaggera- 
concerned, and sometimes these figures | 





which, we must | 





tions of the severities of warfare towards 
a people who do not understand the 
rules of the game have aroused much 


| indignation in Italy. 


On the other hand, Cavaliere Irace 
and his fellow-writers do not sufficiently 
recognize the fact that the Arabs, who 


| proved the most formidable obstacles 


to Italy’s success, were playing the game 
according to rules of their own—and 
played it magnificently. To call them 
“assassins ”’ and “ brigands,” because 
they did not salute with rapiers or go 
through the preliminaries of military eti- 
quette, is absurd. The Arabs have their 
cwn barbaric, but remarkably effective 
code of war, which includes “ treachery ” 
and much exceedingly disconcerting 
“sniping,” and it was for the Italians 
to be on their guard: The latter were 
completely deceived by the first apparent 
submission of the Arabs of “‘ the oasis ”— 
i.e., of the cultivated country round 
Tripoli—and the result was the well- 
planned “ revolt” of October 23rd, when 
the Italians were taken simultaneously 
in front and rear, and but for the 
pluck of the 11th Bersaglieri might have 
suffered a signal defeat. It was this 
“revolt ” that opened the eyes of the 
Italian general to the dangers of sub- 
mitted Arabs. and the result was the 
disarming and court-martialling of the 
inhabitants of the oasis, and the execution, 


“rebels.” That the Arabs mutilated 
the dead and wounded on the field is 
supported by some official emia 
which could well have been spared from 
the otherwise excellent illustrations of 
this volume ; such practices are no part 
of the warfare of high-class Arab tribes, 
and point to the conclusion that the tribes 
who are fighting in Tripoli belong to a 
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lower grade, crossed with native races. 
Such mutilations, however, would ex- 
tenuate, if they did not justify, reprisals 
in hot blood. 

The various operations of the campaign 
—from the little sea action off Prevesa on 
September 30th, when the Duke of the 
Abruzzi sank some torpedo boats and 
carried off a yacht of the Sultan’s, and 
incidentally secured a supply of admirable 
cigarettes and probably less admirable 
champagne, to the engagement at Two 
Palms on March 3rd, 1912, when the 
Italian “‘ grey torrent ’’ bristled and panted 
and breathed deep curses—are described 
by eyewitnesses, who were apparently 
all militants. All these accounts are 
written in the first person, but no names 
are given except that of Cavaliere Irace, 
who was probably present at affairs— 
for example, at the battle of Messri, 
October 26th—besides the holding of the 
trenches at Bu Meliana after the first 
landing. Some of the accounts are brief 
and dry, no doubt for lack of the pen of 
a ready writer ; but most of them afford 
vivid pictures of the engagements as 
they appeared to the witnesses. In 
spite of some inward mirth, one is fain 
to like these simple young soldiers with 
all their Southern gasconading, their 
schoolboy hero-worship, and their un- 
bounded self-satisfaction and admiration 
of each other. They had some rough 
experiences, and it is clear even from this 
entirely Italian account that the battle 
of Messri was a severe lesson ; the Italian 
lines had to be drawn back a mile ; “ days 
of terror,” almost of panic, followed, 
when the desert was felt to be full of 
hidden eyes, and it would be “‘ madness ” 
to push forward into it ; and we find that 
Fort Hamidiya, reported destroyed at the 
first bombardment of October 3rd, had 
come to hfe again and was fuli of Turks. 
Cholera and a great flood of the Wadi 
Megenin crowned the misery and anxiety 
of November. All this was set right by 
the advance at the end of the month, the 
recovery of Henni, and on December 4th 
the victory of Ain Zara, where a stubborn 
ten hours’ fight gave the Italian army 


“a stronghold of the first class,....linked 
up with Tripoli by an excellent railway, and 
....the principal base for future advance 
movements in the direction of Azizia [the 
Turkish head-quarters] and the mountains 
of Garian, where it is probable the enemy 
will make his last desperate stand, if 
European diplomatic intervention does not 
put a stop to the war before the return of 
the season favourable to an Italian advance. 
...-The Italians are strongly fortified at 
all the more important points along the 
coast, and at some places in the interior 
where military exigencies demand it. It 
would be madness to act with undue haste 
and pursue the enemy through the desert 
into which he has retreated. The points 
occupied by Italy command the country, 
and no force that the Turks can bring to bear 
can oust her from them....‘ The French 
during the first ten years of their occupation 
of Algiers were not masters of more con- 
quered territory than the Italians [are] 
at the present moment in Tripoli.’ ”’ 


The author is right as to the Turks, 
but he seems to allow tvo little weight 





to the resistance of the Arabs, to whose 
indomitable pluck and remarkably accurate 
marksmanship in desperate positions even 
he adjudges unwilling admiration in page 
after page. There are some wonderful 
stories of individual Arab heroism; and 
the Arab charges at Messri were miracles 
of splendid and reckless daring. It is easy 
to dismiss this as “‘ fanaticism,” “‘ ferocity,” 
“ religious frenzy,” and “ epileptic fury,” 
and to contrast it with the “nobler 


feeling....of duty and the Fatherland” 


which inspires the Italian soldier; but 
in the case of a Holy War that “ epileptic 
fury ” will have to be reckoned with, and 
“ religious frenzy ”’ will count. 








The Man who Saved Austria: the Life and 
Times of Baron Jellacic. By M. Hartley. 
(Mills & Boon.) 


JELLACIC, the famous Ban of Croatia, 
whose loyalty was invaluable to the 
Austrian Emperor in the troubles of 
1848-9, has not, we believe, had any 
English biographer until now. Nor has 
the case for the Austrian Slavs against 
the Magyars and Germans been popularly 
presented, except in recent years by Mr. 
Seton-Watson. The book before us, which 
is enthusiastic and intelligent, if not very 
profound, may thus claim attention by 
its novelty, and will serve as an introduc- 
tion to a highly interesting subject. 
The author has the unusual advantage of 
knowing the Croat language as well as 
the country, and has made good use of 
native sources to give colour and detail 
to the narrative. 

Josef Jellacic von Buzim was the son 
of a Croat noble who had fought with 
distinction in the Napoleonic wars and 
attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
and the coveted Cross of Maria 
Theresa. He was born in 1801, and, 
after passing through the Theresianum, 
the Austrian nobles’ school at Vienna, 
entered the army, and served for many 
years on the military frontier separating 
Croatia from Turkish Bosnia. He was 
a keen soldier and sportsman, and ac- 
quired great personal popularity among 
the wild frontier people, who, like the 
Montenegrins or the Albanians of to-day, 
were continually under arms to repel their 
raiding neighbours. He took a patriotic 
interest in Croatian affairs and the 
*“ Tllyrian ” literary revival inspired by 
Gaj, so that when, in March, 1848, both 
the Austrian Government and the Croat 
nationalists wanted a native Croat 
Governor, they could agree that he was 
the most suitable man for the post. 

It was high promotion for a frontier 
colonel, but it was clearly not undeserved. 
From the Hungarian point of view, 
Jellacic was a mere tool of the Court 
camarilla, thrust upon an ignorant people. 
He was evidently much more than that, 
or he could not have exercised so great 
an influence over the Croats through the 
stormy years of revolution, and induced 
them, by the sheer force of his character, to 
subordinate their patriotism to their 
loyalty when the interests of the Emperor 








and of Croatia ceased to run on parallel 
lines. The author does not discuss the 
Hungarian criticisms of Jellacic, but the 
account here given of the National As. 
sembly at Agram, which on March 25th, 
1848, accepted Jellacic as Ban with 
rapturous applause, and Jellacic’s letter 
to his brother on the following day, show 
that Croat national feeling counted for 
more in the matter than even the autho- 
rities at Vienna supposed. 


Jellacic’s appointment was a deliberate 
challenge to Hungary, which had long 
controlled Croatia through a Hungarian 
Ban. The Hungarian patriots were bound, 
from their own standpoint, to insist on 
his dismissal, and nominally secured it 
by an Imperial rescript of June 10th. 
The author does not, perhaps, see clearly 
enough that this rescript was only in- 
tended to deceive the Hungarians, and 
that Jellacic must have known that he 
was perfectly safe. Technically it is 
true, as Schwartzenberg wrote, that the 
monarchy was saved by the insubordina- 
tion of three generals—Windischgritz, 
Jellacic, and Radetsky—the initials of 
whose names were engraved on the 
weapons of loyalists. But the generals, 
though at variance with the nominal 
Government, were well assured of the 
support of the little clique who really 
controlled the Emperor. Jellacic could 
therefore go on ruling Croatia and organ- 
izing an army to invade Hungary during 
the three months when he was deposed 
from his office. 


The author rates Jellacic’s military 
skill in the Hungarian war more highly 
than most authorities have done. Anti- 
Magyar bias is shown in the account of the 
first invasion by the very brief reference 
to the destruction of the Croat reserve, and 
in the description of Isaszeg, which was, 
as Gérgey claimed, a serious defeat for the 
Imperialists. But the author has at any 
rate done justice to Jellacic by showing 
why he suspended his advance on Buda- 
pest on October 7th, 1848, and suddenly 
marched on Vienna, where Latour had 
been murdered by the mob the day before. 
There can be no doubt that this was a 
decisive moment in Austrian history. 
The rapid advance of the Croats on the 
capital checked the progress of the 
revolution, and discouraged the Hun- 
garians from immediately sending forces 
to support rebellious Vienna. Jellacic 
thus gained time for Windischgratz to 
come up from Bohemia and suppress the 
insurrection. It was then, above all, 
that Jellacic may be said to have saved 
Austria for the Hapsburgs. 


Jellacic’s great efforts in 1848-9 seem 
to have exhausted him, for he did 
nothing more to distinguish himself. 
After the war, Croatia’s claims were con- 
veniently ignored at Vienna; and when 
the Ban died in 1859, his national pro- 
gramme was still unrealized. The book 
is illustrated with a number of portraits 
of Jellacic and other prominent men of 
the time, and with an unsatisfactory 
sketch-map in which Croatia is misspelt. 
There is, unfortunately, no index. 
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SELECTIONS FROM DICKENS. 


“ Tue ReeEnT Liprary ”’ has had several 
judicious selections of authors, backed 
by introductions which have been both 
lively and interesting, and generally the 
various issues have been such as to tempt 
the general reader to further study of an 
author he may have neglected. The 
case of Diekens is different; his appeal 
is so universal and his characters are so 
bound up in the national life as to have 
become proverbial. If it be true to say 
of any author that everybody has read 
him, that author is Dickens. He is more 
of a national institution to-day than 
Shakespeare, whose works, praised and 
perverted, explained and darkened, by 
an amazing mass of commentators to-day, 
are not, in our experience, really known 
to the average reader. But who needs 
extracts from the careers of Pickwick 
and Pecksniff? Who, starting Dickens, 
refuses to go on with him? Any one 
who has not got to the Bath footmen’s 
swarry in ‘ Pickwick ’ deserves the rebuke 
of Lucentio in ‘ The Taming of the Shrew’ : 


Preposterous ass that never read so far. 


We hope that the promoters of ‘‘ The 
Regent Library ” will not think it neces- 
sary to provide extracts of the best- 
known English classics, but rather seek to 
enlarge the public of admirable writers who 
deserve more readers. There are plenty 
of them, while we are overburdened with 
biographies and extracts repeating familiar 
matter. 

Yet in this twentieth century it is 
always interesting to take up an introduc- 
tion to Dickens, because we have got 
beyond the blaze of fame and glory which 
precluded criticism, and may continue to 
admire the incomparable humorist and 
praise the sincere reformer, while we 
make some reserves as to the conduct 
of a story or a character as he conceived 
it. Where the public sees only a vast 
accumulation of gaiety and charming 
sentiment, ingenious critics select the 
points of view which suit them; build 
unsubstantial fabrics out of a part which 
they conceive to be greater than the whole ; 
and sometimes end by imagining a Dickens 
which nobody wants except themselves. 
A few are none the less admirers because 
they see that the idol is not all gold, 
and that the clay in it is more frequently 
admired and copied. 

Mr. Helm is happily free from social 
and political bias, and writes with a long 
experience of literary criticism as well 
as a keen sense of fun. His summary 
of the novelist’s early years is excellent, 
and he does well to emphasize the lucky 
chance for the world which kept Dickens 
out of acting. Carlyle, as we are told, 
thought he acted in his readings “ better 
than any Macready in the world ; a whole 
tragic, comic, heroic, theatre visible, per- 
forming under one hat, and keeping us 
laughing—in a sorry way, some of us 
thought—the whole night.” 


Dickens. By W. H. Helm. ‘ The Regent 
Library.”” (Herbert & Daniel.) 








The tribute is all the more effective 
for the snarl with which it ends, and 
Dickens’s gusto for the theatre, evident 
in his stories and letters, shows what an 
aptitude he had for the business. When 


we come to examine the critical part of the | 


extracts themselves are fairly represen- 
tative. At the end we find Appreciations 
and a good Bibliography. The former 
are all laudatory, and might surely have 
been varied by occasional notices of a 
more critical order, since Mr. Helm 


Introduction, we find Mr. Helm fairly | holds that we need not be fearful in this 


recognizing the deficiencies of Dickens, | direction. 


Ruskin, for instance, found 


but hardly perhaps in a style suitable | the Christmas stories thin and unsatis- 


for the occasion. He knocks down some 
fallacies sufficiently out of date and 


factory presentments of the season, while 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘Feast of St. 


repute, such as the vulgarity of dealing | Friend’ of last year is sufficient to show 
with “ low subjects” ; and he finds space to | that its Dickensian side does not appeal 
quote eulogies of an earlier period which | to some moderns as it did to their Victorian 


are admitted to be “ not of much value.” | 
Quotations and _ illustrations, especially | 
overdone | 


from French sources, are 
throughout. Surely Mr. Helm can give his 
own views without constantly referring to 
somebody else’s. The busy man or 
general and not too lettered reader 
for whom this series is meant will not 
make much of Manon Lescaut, Mirbeau, 
and the “illustrious ”’ Gaudissart. The 
comparison between Dickens and Napo- 
leon seems to us decidedly weak, nor can 
we refuse to criticize the technique of 
Dickens because he was not a Flaubert, 
a Meredith, or a Henry James. Dickens 
advanced in his art, and laid aside in his 
later years the facetious paraphrase which 
is tediously prevalent in ‘Sketches by 
Boz’ and overused in ‘ Pickwick.’ Dickens, 
too, had a dignity of style which ought 
to be more freely recognized. ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,’ of which Mr. Helm and 
Mr. Canning in his recent ‘ Dickens 
studied in Six Novels’ say hard things, 
seems to the present reviewer in its sus- 
tained brilliance of writing unequalled 
among the novels. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Helm refers to the compromises 
with art which Dickens made regarding 
Estella in ‘ Great Expectations ’ and Edith 
Dombey in ‘ Dombey and Son.’ Authors 
who are always talking and thinking of 
their ‘‘ great public ” are not usually great 
artists, and Dickens was sometimes the 
slave of his popularity. The tyranny of 
the “happy ending” is largely due to 
him. It still produces absurd and senti- 
mental fairy tales which pose as studies 
of life, and prevents the honest portrayer 
of things as they are from getting a 
hearing. 

Dickens, as Mr. Helm remarks, was a 

good man of business, being in that way 
above most authors. He kept a close 
eye on his profits. ‘‘ But,’ we are told, 
“he was free from avarice, and we may 
fully believe him when he says that no 
man could attach less distinction than he 
did to the possession of money, or less 
disparagement to the want of it.” 
No one has thought of accusing Dickens 
of avarice, or of despising poverty, but 
the fact remains that he had the liking 
of the bourgeois for a more than com- 
fortable fortune. He was not in any 
way forced to start his readings, or keep 
them up so desperately. He made enor- 
mous sums out of them, and shortened 
his life. 

The neat little prefaces to the extracts 
supply some of the criticism we expected 
to find in the Introduction, and the 





forefathers. 








A Colony in the Making ; or, Sport and 
Profit in British East Africa. By 
Lord Cranworth. (Macmillan & Co.) 


To the mind of the many British East 
Africa represents a little-known tract of 
territory frequented by big-game sports- 
men, whose volumes, filled with accounts 
of shooting experiences and “ record bags,” 
are a familiar feature of the sporting 
literature of the day. It is safe to say 
that as a colony for the permanent 
habitation of the white settler—and, 
moreover, as a colony offering exceptional 
advantages—it has been but scantily 
considered. This omission Lord Cran- 
worth’s volume is intended to rectify. 

The author, who, together with Lady 
Cranworth, has resided for several years 
in the Protectorate, writes with enthusiasm 
tempered by a considerable amount of 
restraint and common sense. His narra- 
tive is not tricked out with any niceties 
of style, nor can it be regarded as an 
example of writing for writing’s sake ; 
it is a plain, unvarnished statement of 
a case put forward with earnestness and 
sincerity, and illuminated with sundry 
flashes of humour and insight. His argu- 
ment is simply that British East Africa 
is a delectable land for the colonist, and 
he proceeds to a vigorous proof of his 
assertion. 

What, then, does this ‘“ delectable 
land’’ consist of ? If we exclude the 
unhealthy regions on the coast and round 
the shores of the Great Lake, the huge 
desert tracts, the reserves for forest, for 
natives, and for game—in none of which, 
as things stand now, the white man can 
live and have his home—the whole in- 
habitable area, the Highlands of British 
East Africa, is reduced to a matter of 
ten million acres. Ten million acres, 
as Lord Cranworth says, even with the 
fringes and additions of debatable land 
which will some day be of a certain 
economic value, do not constitute a 
large area for the formation of a colony. 
It cannot, for instance, be considered on 
the same plane as Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa. But, in the author’s view, 
‘“‘at the present day it offers ergo 5 to 
a certain type of colonist t can be 
nowhere excelled, if indeed they can be 
equalled.” 

Before pursuing the train of thought 
engendered by this assertion, it will, 
perhaps, be fitting to reverse the order of 
the book a little, and consider briefly those 
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chapters which deal with the internal 
constitution and present condition of 
the Protectorate. The chapters con- 
cerning the races and classes that go to 
make its population are of paramount 
importance. This population is divided 
for purposes of convenience into (a) native 
tribes, (6) Europeans, (c) a polyglot group 
comprising Indians, Swahilis, Arabs, and 
Somalis. The native inhabitants are fur- 
ther subdivided into a number of distinct 
tribes, of which the Kavirondo, the Masai, 
and the Kikuyu are the most notable. 
From the point of view of the settler 
and the labour question the last-mentioned 
tribe is regarded as the most important, 
in that it provides, and will provide, the 
greatest proportion of unskilled labour. 
The remarks on the Indian population are 
well worth reading. There is an excellent 
chapter on ‘ Land and the Land Laws,’ 
and others dealing with such subjects as 
the Military and Police Forces, Local 
Politics, Education, and the Uganda 
Railway. The author cannot resist one 
or two grumbles at the method of govern- 
ment of the colony, which, he says, is 
marked by over-consideration of the 
alien, to the detriment of the white 
settler :— 

“An Englishman shoots an alien. Let 
him hang. He flogs a native. To prison 
with him. An alien shoots an Englishman, 
or a native assaults him. Well, after all, 
the provocation must have been very great.” 
Incidentally he touches on the case of 
Mr. Galbraith Cole, his opinions on which 
are eminently sane and well-balanced. 
“So much for the Protectorate itself. 
Let us turn back now to a consideration 
of its advantages, as set forth by the 
author, and the “ certain type of colonist ”’ 
that is required. These advantages may 
be summarized as a glorious climate, a 
rich and abundant soil, magnificent grazing 
for cattle, clear and beautiful rivers, 
forests almost unsurpassed in Africa, 
labour that is plentiful and intelligent, 
and excellent sport of all kinds. On 
these grounds Lord Cranworth bases his 
case for the Protectorate as a rising 
colony, which brings him eventually to 
the type of settler that is required. 

“With the exception of the wastrel and 

degenerate [he says] all are welcome. We 
want the capitalist, we want the skilled 
workman, most of all perhaps we want the 
man with a small capital who will bring 
out his wife and make a home.” 
Here we note one particularly interesting 
statement. Lord Cranworth, himself an 
old Etonian, declares—and gives his 
reasons for declaring—that British East 
Africa offers exceptional advantages 
to the products of our English public 
schools, which our oldest and _ finest 
colonies apparently do not appreciate. 

On the whole, we consider that the 
author has made out an excellent case 
for the colony. There are several chapters 
on the big game of the country and the 
opportunities for sport, and one by Lady 

worth, containing hints for intending 
women settlers. An index, various ap- 








pendixes, and an excellent map are 
included. 


The Strangling of Persia. By W. Morgan 
Shuster. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Suuster did not fully appreciate 
the magnitude of his task when he accepted 
the post of Treasurer-General to the 
Persian Government. His book (in which 
there is no word of self-glorification or 
conceit), and indeed other records of 
recent events in Persia, show clearly that 
he did not fail from want of ability 
and determination, but merely because 
the forces arrayed against him were 
resolved that he should not succeed. 
He was ignorant, or rather under - esti- 
mated the quality, of these forces when 
he left his native land to reconstruct the 
finances of an Oriental state which was 
in the throes of anarchy and disorder. 
On his side he could count only on 
the Persian constitutionalists; whereas 
against him were ranged the direct 
opposition of a formidabie group of 
Persian reactionaries, the policy of the 
Russian Government, the suspicion of 
some of the representatives of other 
Powers, and the apparent support of 
Great Britain. This last turned out 
to be the element which contributed 
more than any other to the failure of his 
enterprise. 


Mr. Shuster lacked one qualification 
—he was not a diplomatist; and he was 
therefore condemned as tactless. He 
took diplomatic language, diplomatic 
instruments and assurances, literally ; the 
words, he imagined, could be construed 
according to their ordinary meaning. 
He did not realize that diplomatists use 
phrases which conceal rather than reveal 
their intentions, and that a diplomatic 
document is the result of momentary 
pourparlers, apt to diminish rapidly in 
value from the date of its signature. His 
mistake, in fact, was to put too much con- 
fidence in the bona fides of Governments. 
Before very long, however, he took the 
measure of the foreign Ministers at 
Teheran, also of the Persian officials 
who came in contact with him. It can 
be seen in these pages that a shrewd 
insight into character is a part of 
Mr. Shuster’s equipment, and, had 
not the influences against him been 
overpowering, this faculty would have 
been of great service to him in the perform- 
ance of his task. 


“* Persia’s sole chance for self-redemp- 
tion lay with the reform of her broken 
finances.” The present reviewer has no 
doubt that Mr. Shuster would have 
succeeded in restoring some sort of order 
at the exchequer, had he been secured 
the necessary support. 


The reversal of Major Stokes’s appoint- 
ment was typical of much else in the 
British policy—the support given to the 
series of Russian ultimatums, the acquies- 
cence in the failure of Russia to withdraw 
her troops, and the absence of all protest 
against the proceedings of the Russian 
forces in the north. Great Britain may 
have been judicious, but was certainly not 
great; it seemed as though it had no pres- 


tige to maintain, no interests to safe. 
guard, no — to keep. The condition 
of Persia to-day is damaging proof of 
the vacillating policy that has beep 
pursued. To the reviewer it justifies 
every word Mr. Shuster has written in 
his bold and straightforward account of 
incidents which must be regarded as the 
turning-point in the history of this ancient 
empire. 


The author points out in one of his 
concluding chapters his belief that the 
fear of Germany and the continual appre- 
hension that Russia might be drawn into 
the German orbit lay behind the policy, 
or rather inertia, of Great Britain. “‘ Per. 
haps,” he says, “even Sir Edward Grey 
will now admit that in diplomacy a given 
policy must be either moral or successful, 
His has been neither to any appreciable 
extent.” 


The ex-Treasurer-General writes with 
warmth, as well he may ; but his narrative 
is of absorbing interest, and is related 
with a refreshing vigour which is unusual 
in books on foreign political questions. 


“One of the lessons to be learned from 
the overthrow of Persia [says Mr. Shuster 
in conclusion] is that the civilized world 
has far to travel before it may rise up and 
call itself blessed. The Persian people, 
fighting for a chance to live and govem 
themselves instead of remaining the serfs 
of wholly heartless and corrupt rulers, 
deserved better of fate than to be forced, 
as now, either to sink back into an even 
worse serfdom or to be hunted down and 
murdered as ‘ revolutionary dregs.’ British 
and Russian statesmen may be proud of 
their work in Persia ; it is doubtful whether 
any one else is.”’ 


We have not yet heard the last of the 
Persian crisis. As the question is of the 
highest national importance, this striking 
volume should be widely read. 








HEBREW RESEARCHES. 


United Free Church Manse, Canisbay, Wick, 
August 10, 1912. 
Witt you allow me to thank your re- 
viewer of my ‘ Research into the Origin of 
the Third Personal Pronoun 4’ for the 
admirable and courteous tone of his able 
review (Athen., June 22, p. 706) ? 


There is one correction which you might 
kindly make, as it is of importance. Your 
reviewer has inadvertently said: ‘‘ He [the 
author] believes that the still earlier forms 
lying behind the pronoun in question are 
hau for the masculine, and hai for the 
feminine.” My view is that they were 
hauv for the masculine, and hai for 
the feminine. Indo-European philologists 
especially will recognize the importance 
of this, the final » being consonantal and 
radical. 


May I be permitted to add that by the 
instances he cites— first of an ‘‘ assump- 
tion” (that concerning u passive), second 
of “fancifulness in argument” (the phe- 
nomena of the verb mtith, to die}—he has 
indirectly given great praise to the work, 
these being very strong points, although of 
necessity briefly discussed in the essay ? 





J. IveRaAcH Munro. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Suburban. By H. C. Bailey. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. BatLey shows by this novel that all 
his laurels will not necessarily be won on 
the romantic side of fiction. No doubt, 
when he writes another story of to-day, 
whether it fluctuate between the suburbs 
and the West-End as the present one does, 
or not, he will avoid certain peculiarities 
of expression which, though they may be 
tolerated in the romantic school, are 
elsewhere not accounted marks of the 
best writing. His style is sufficiently 
impressive not to need repetition of the 
characteristic attributes of his puppets. 
We accept his heroine as long -limbed 
and slim, his industrial magnate as 
of cumbrous build, his leading villain’s 
trick of shaking back his hair, and the 
opulent grace of his lady of broad morals ; 
but such characteristics often stated 
wrow tedious. The title of the book 
denotes the key of the hero’s character, 
and the constant striking of the dominant 
chord offends the ear and minimizes the 
effectiveness of the more subtle refrain. 


The author has sought to add a moral 
purpose to his art in writing, but happily 
that does not, in his case, mean that 
the story is subverted to serve the 
ends of a tract. He seeks to warn 
a public sincerely desirous of social 
reform against being led by self- 
interested advertisers into believing that 
all capitalists are soulless monsters, who 
institute ameliorative measures with the 
sole purpose of fastening fetters on the 
proletariat. The elimination of a few 
retainers—suitable enough in medieval 
romance, where the reader might expect 
them at any time to be called upon to 
take up arms in defence of their master— 
would have helped some readers to 
easier belief in other adjuncts as neces- 
sary to rich people. 

We ourselves should have refrained 
from cavilling at the profusion of cigars— 
even when only half-smoked—as necessary 
stimulants to financial scheming, and 
the whisky, the cementer of friendship 
in the homes of the mighty, had not the 
protection against the entrance of a single 
undesirable seemed to us more than 
adequate :— 


“The footman returned with the dignity 
of the butler in support. ‘Orders have been 
given,’ said the butler in ecclesiastical tones, 
‘that the gentleman is not to be admitted. 
Open the door, James.’ 

“The two stood at the door to watch his 
retreat. ‘He’s bursting, Mr. Mowbray, sir,’ 
said the footman. 

“*He asked for it, my lad,’ said the 
se and retired with decent, gentlemanly 
mirth,” 


We are far from wishing, however, to 
convey the impression that Mr. Bailey 
has failed in his purpose of convincing 
readers that control of wealth, whatever 
form it takes, does not necessarily mean 
inhumanity. 





' illusions of 


Marriage. By H. G. Wells. (Macmillan 


& Co.) 


WE wonder that the author did not 
follow the lead of a now popular play- 
wright, and omit his name from the first 
edition of this novel. Probably circum- 
stantial evidence would have ultimately 
convicted him, but before the general 
public acquiesced in the verdict a certain 
amount of attention from readers who 
have hitherto held aloof might have been 
secured. 

True, many a mind will probably take 
some alarm at this statement :— 

‘‘The young need particularly to be told 
truthfully and fully all we know of three 
fundamental things; the first of which is 
God, the next their duty towards their 
neighbours in the matter of work and 
money, and the third Sex.” 


It occurs before much more than one- 
seventh of the pages have been perused, 
but, as nearly half the book is done 
before any science whatever finds its 
way into it, and as it then drops 
from the clouds in the person of an 
aviator, suspicion will have had time to 
be lulled to sleep again. 

With all his pervasive, intuitive insight 
into diverse character Mr. Wells leads us 
from the study of the better middle-class 
home to the married life of the girl whose 
clear spring of being has overflowed and 
become muddied, owing to the need to be 
free from the irritating restrictions of her 
home life. The text of these opening pages 
might well be “ Parents, provoke not your 
children to discontent.” So soon as the 
attention of any intelligent reader may 
reasonably be looked upon as captured, Mr. 
Wells permits himself some divagations 
in science and modern “‘ movements.” 
The reason for the essentially static 
position of the latter is subtly intro- 
duced in the incisive comment on one : 
“You want to compel them....to do 
what you want them to do instead of 
trying to make them want to do it.” 


With careful solicitude for a public 
anxious to avoid looking beneath the 
surface, Mr. Wells draws his audience 
to gaze all unsuspectingly on the very 
roots of marital discontent—the lack 
of even an attempt to understand 
the need of objectives in life, which, 
nevertheless, are held deep down in com- 
mon by man and wife, though believed to 
be the monopoly of the one who super- 
ficially has the greater power of fulfil- 
ment. Mr. Wells then leads us to view 
the sort of truncated existence which 
ensues when one of the partners abandons 
real work in a gush of sympathy for the 
fulfilment of what is thought to be the 
essential need of the other. Pungently he 
sets forth the unfortunate corollary to the 
attainment of means to satisfy Society's 
requirements :— 





“TI don’t believe that the majority of | 


people who make money help civilization 
forward any more than the smoke that comes 
out of the engine helps the train forward. 
If you put it to me, | don't. I’ve got no 
that sort. They ’re about as 


much help as—fat. They accumulate be- 
cause things happen to be arranged so..... 
It’s a sort of paradox. If you ’ve got big 
gifts and you choose to help forward the 
world, if you choose to tell all you know 
and give away everything you can do in 
the way of work, you’ve got to give up 
the ideas of wealth and security, and that 
means fine women and children. You ’ve 
got to be a deprived sort of man. ‘ All right,’ 
you say, ‘That’s me!’ But how about 
your wife being a deprived sort of woman ? 
Eh? That’s where it gets you! And 
meanwhile, you know, while you make your 
sacrifices and do your researches, there ‘ll 
be little mean sharp active beasts making 
money all over you like maggots on a cheese.” 

Adam picks the apple for Eve, and finds 
himself forced to partake of the fruit. 
As usual, he blames Eve, and omits the 
recognition that, without the know- 
ledge thus gained, he would probably 
never have found his own soul. We make 
no complaint that much in the ensuing 
chapters is frankly propagandist—in fact, 
before we devote a few words to criticism, 
we heartily acknowledge that the book has 
meant much to us; we have already got a 
promise from others to read it—from some 
by suppressing the name of the author. 

As a novel it is over-long. A friendly 
revision would have avoided a dis- 
crepancy in a piece of reiterated bio- 
graphy, if not the repetition itself, and 
might have suggested the omission of 
descriptive detail which has no direct 
bearing on the story, though excellent in 
its way. 

But Mr. Wells will probably miss the 
mark with many readers because he is 
unable to avoid flings at his own pet 


aversions. We do not say we are un- 
sympathetic towards his outbursts— 
far from it, but “it takes an angel to 


tell a man he’s wrong in the right way,” 
and he seems to forget that ‘“ wrong”’ is 
a relative term. For instance, he abuses 
all golf, though he apparently sees nothing 
wrong in utter subserviency to tobacco 
—in however costly a fashion the taste 
be indulged. Most unaccountably, he 
only hesitates when his heroine takes to 
sharing the hero’s pipe. 

The important thing here is surely the 
failure to recognize that all such things 
partake of indulgence, and that the only 
excuse for them, in a world that cannot 
participate as a whole, lies in the relativity 
between their cost to the community 
and the improvement they make in the 
individual’s work for his fellows. 

For instance, Mr. Wells makes his 
married couple go off to think things out 
together in the lonely fastnesses of 
Labrador, a proceeding which entails— 
owing to their former mode of life—an 
immense amount of parasitic service on 
the part of others. They thereby cer- 
tainly attain to much understanding, but, 
unless Mr. Wells is prepared to show 
us that the world reaps a benefit some- 
what in proportion, we can find no excuse 
for the labour entailed. We defy Mr. 
Wells to justify such an extended trip 
for a god and goddess in the face of a 
world of people in need of a week-end of 
entirely recreative thought and action. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 


review.) 
Theology. 


Ainsworth (Rev. Percy C.), THe SILENCES 
oF JESUS AND Sr. Pavut’s Hymn TO 
Love, 3/6 net. Kelly 

These studies by the late Percy Ainsworth 

have been reprinted from The Methodist 
Times. Plainly they are the production 
of a somewhat unusually penetrating and 
devout imagination ; and here and there we 
get in them something original and sug- 
gestive—as, for example, in the interpreta- 
tion of our Lord’s silence when brought 
the second time before Pilate. What the 
book chiefly needed is a pruning away of 
repetitions, commonplaces, and _insuffi- 
ciently considered statements. 


Conference of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland: Report oF THE 
First ANNUAL CONFERENCE, HELD AT 
THE Hayes, SwWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE, 
from the 12th—14th June, 1/ net. 

16, New Bridge Street, E.C, 

This report is of real value as dealing with 
questions of co-operative effort which must 
commend themselves to all serious thinkers. 

There is a striking ‘ Report on Co-operation 

between Men and Women in Missionary 

Administration at Home and Abroad,’ which 

emphasizes the Church’s loss in not using 

“ the best administrative capacity of women.” 


Fielder (Rev. Trevor), THe TRUTH OF THE 
BIBLE, 1/ net. C. J. Thynne 
The writer professes his firm belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, and defends 
it by ar ents characteristic of the 
Evangelical school of thought. Many who 
will find it impossible to follow the whole of 
his reasoning may yet appreciate the steady 
fervour, guiltless of sentimentality, which 
permeates it; and purely intellectual differ- 
ences appear of minor account. 


Neale (J. M.), Sermons ror CHILDREN, being 
Thirty-three Addresses to the Children 
of 8. Margaret’s Home, East Grinstead, 
2/6 net. Allenson 

New edition. 


Prayers Ancient and Modern, chosen, edited, 
and written by William Angus Knight, 
2/6 net. Dent 

All the prayers are cast in the collect 
form, and are the outcome of the Hebrew 
or the Christian consciousness. Perhaps 
those who know how rich is the mine in 
which Prof. Knight has delved will most 
easily forgive the absence of many noble 
aspirations, nobly phrased, familiar to them. 
We miss, for instance, the prayers of William 
Penn and Dr. Johnson ; and we could wish for 
a few specimens from Bishop Ken and R. L. 
Stevenson. But among the few quotations 
from recent writers we are glad to observe 
two very beautiful collects by Dr. Arnold, 
which might well have been printed side by 
side with the ‘‘ Prayer when assuming daily 
duties”? from the “supreme pen” of 
Baha’ U’llah. 

There are some unhappy misprints, such 
as “‘ endure us with the graces of thy Spirit,” 
and in the translations we find occa- 
sional failures in prose rhythm which mar 
the effect of perfect balance, grandeur, and 
simplicity attained by the great liturgio- 
logists and their classic translators. ‘‘ That 
the feet which have entered thy Church, 
may walk in the regions of light,” for 
instance, reminds us rather of Alexander 


cluding section of original prayers forms a 
series for use for every day in the month. 
They will be found a spiritual tonic entirely 
without offence, and an eloquent companion 
in the silence of the hore quiete when men 
seek to commune with the Unseen Parent 


of all good. 


Roberts (Richard), Tae HicH Roap vo 
Curist, a Popular Essay in Re-State- 
ment, 2/6 net. Cassell 

It cannot exactly be said that this book 

is pene either in its theology or its 
philosophy ; nevertheless it is, on the whole, 
a good piece of work. It consists of ad- 
dresses delivered in answer to questions asked 
by intelligent young men and women, and, 
while its Christianity is of the Presbyterian 
type, its general theory of the world has been 
framed under the influence of the new 
vitalism, the new confidence in intuition which 
the world has learnt especially to connect 
with the name of Bergson. We expect it 
to do good service: it is lucid, warm, and 
earnest in tone, without being unduly 
egotistic, and not more given over to gene- 
ralizations for which the support is not ade- 
quate than was unavoidable in a work of 
its scope. There are numerous crudities of 
expression which may well be expunged if 
another edition is called for. 


Poetry. 


Allan (A. D. H.), Waters rrom DEEP 

Sprincs, 3/6 net. Routledge 

A book of dull Mid-Victorianisms, free, 

as a rule, from the glaring faults that might 

have redeemed it from dullness. There is 

plenty of water, but the depth of the springs 
remains unproven. 


Beating to Port, and Other Poems, by T. P. B., 
3/6 net. Methuen 
This volume, by an Army officer, con- 
tains verses on a variety of subjects— 
religious, amatory, and tropical. All are 
interestingly straightforward. The best, per- 
haps, is that which deals with the appearance 
of Empedocles at a spiritualistic séance. The 
philosopher talks some very good sense. 


Chadwick (Mary), FiLowrrs, Dust, Aanp 
Sun. Long 
Many of these poems are weak, but in 
some descriptive passages the painter’s eye 
for colour serves the author fairly well. 


Safroni-Middleton (A.), BusH AND SEA 
RHYMES, ETC., 3/6 net. 

Walter Scott Publishing Co. 
Mr. Safroni-Middleton’s poems of Aus- 
tralia and the sea are mostly in modern 
ballad-metres and generally unpolished. But 
they stand out of the ruck by virtue of 
their genuine forceful feeling and the 
striking vividness of the images and descrip- 
tions. Such a poem as ‘ Comrades,’ with 
its impression of the drought-swept plain— 
the wide sweep of rocks and scrub, the 
derelict gum trees, the distant flocks of 
parrots curling across a sky like molten 
glass—is worth a hundred of the cultured, 
pretty, and uninspired verses beneath 
which our English presses groan. 


Thompson (E. J.), JoHN IN PRISON, AND 

OTHER Poems, 3/6net. Fisher Unwin 
The sincerity and polish of the best 
pieces in this book enforce respect. Mr. 
Thompson has real spirituality, deep feeling, 
gravity, tenderness. Nevertheless, we find 
@ commonplaceness about his expression, 
a lack of individuality and richness in 
both his language and his imagery, that 





Selkirk than of the Liturgy of Malabar or the 
perfect prose of the Prayer Book. The con- 


mark his work off clearly from the best 
religious poetry of our time—Francis Thomp- 


——= 


Bibliograpby. 


Bartholomew (A. T.), CATALOGUE or TRE 
Books AND PAPERS, FOR THE Most Parr 
RELATING TO THE UNIVERSITY, Towy 
AND CouNTY oF CAMBRIDGE, Bp. 
QUEATHED TO THE UNIVERSITY BY Jony 
Wits CLARK, 7/6 net. 

Cambridge University Pregg 


We are very glad to have this admirable 
catalogue, which should be of great interest 
to all Cambridge students. Clark’s Cam. 
bridge collections have long been famous, 
for he was indefatigable in adding to them, 
and the ten thousand books, pamphlets, 
&c., here catalogued are a great addition 
to the University Library. The Preface 
tells us that Clark began collecting in 1860, 
including works about Eton and Oxford 
which illustrated his special subject of 
college architecture. He secured additions 
from the collections of Parkinson and 
Henry Bradshaw ; by bequest from Luard, 
his predecessor as Registrary; and from 
the books catalogued by Mr. Robert Bowes, 
also an authority on Cambridge literature. 


The present work is based on Clark’s 
MS. Catalogue, which has been carefully 
revised for publication. It is well arranged, 
and records many a tempting rarity for the 
expert. 


Bulletin of the Bibliographical Society of 
America (The), including a Record of 
American Bibliography, Vol. IV. No. 1-2 
JANUARY-APRIL, 1912, edited by Adolf 
C. Von Noé. 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press 


Includes a ‘Bibliography of German 
Translations of Pope in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ and a list of current American 
bibliographical publications. 


Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum in the Years 
MDCCCCVI.—MDccccx., 28/ 


The present catalogue includes all acqui- 
sitions made by the Department of Manu- 
scripts during the five years named, arranged 
under the heads of Additional MSS., Egerton 
MSS., Additional Charters, Detached Seals, 
Papyri, and Facsimiles of MSS. 


Pbilosopby. 


Mitra (Ambika Charan), THe ELEMENTS OF 
Morats. Calcutta, Lahiri & Co. 


The author describes his work as a humble 
attempt to explain the main points of ethical 
inquiry with a view to infuse the principles 
of morality into young minds. To impress 
these on such minds, he has generally 
illustrated them by reference to the 
concrete problems of life as well as by 
quotations from the Bible, the Koran, the 
Dhammapada, and the Geeta. He has also 
compared in many places the Western and 
the Eastern systems, so as to bring out 
their chief points of similarity and differ- 
ence, and thus to stimulate the student 
to their intelligent study and proper com- 
prehension. 


Morgan (C. Lloyd), Instincr AND EXPERI- 
ENCE, 5/ net. Methuen 


The author is opposed to the theories 
of M. Bergson and Dr. McDougall, and the 
chief object of his book is to put forward 
the doctrine that there is one science of 





son’s and Christina Rossetti’s. 


nature, inclusive of inorganic, organic. and 
mental processes and products. 
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History and Biograpby. 


Ambés (the late Baron d’), Inrmarte ME- 
morrs OF Napo.teon III.: PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF THE MAN AND THE 
Emperor, edited and translated by 
A. R. Allinson, 2 vols., 24/ net. 

Stanley Paul 

This book is one of those compilations 
which profess to be of such mysterious 
importance that the name of the author 
may not be divulged. The diarist, we are 
told in the French editors’ preface, was “‘ the 
Las Cases of the Second Empire,” and ‘“‘ his 
‘Mémorial’ may be compared with the 
famous ‘Journal des Goncourt.’ It has 
the same importance.””’ A Frenchman who 
puts in the same category the ‘ Mémorial 
de Sainte-Héléne’ and the ‘Journal’ of 
the Goncourt brothers need not be taken 
seriously, and we will make no attempt to 
discover the identity of the diarist, If he 
was @ person intimate with Napoleon III, 
it is a pity that he wasted his time in filling 
his diary, not only with details familiar 
to every student of the Second Empire, 
but also with interminable extracts from 
newspapers. The second volume, which 
deals with ‘ Napoleon III.’ (1852-70), con- 
tains no “ intimate memoirs ’’ whatever, and 
all the relatively original matter in this 
bulky work of 800 pages could be easily 
put into one volume. 

On the title-page the translator is said 
to have “‘ edited’ the work; but it does 
not contain much sign of editing, even in 
matters which should be familiar to an 
Englishman. Thus the famous Parisian, 
Lord Hertford, is called ‘‘ Lord Hereford”’; 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe becomes ‘‘ Lord 
Strafford,” and his colleague at St. Peters- 
burg, Sir Hamilton Seymour, ‘“ Lord Sey- 
mour.” In matters of French history and 
nomenclature no attempt seems to have 
been made to correct obvious mistakes. 
At midnight on March 30th, 1814, Napoleon 
was not “five hours”’ from Paris, but one 
hour. The Duc de Nemours was _ the 
brother-in-law, not the son-in-law, of the 
Duchesse d’Orléans. It is unlikely that 
Louis Napoleon, when nearly 30, should 
have said to the diarist “with a sigh,” 
“ At my age the Emperor had already begun 
the siege of Toulon”’ (whatever that may 
mean), as the ‘‘reprise de Toulon” took 
place when Bonaparte was only 24. But, 
even with the ages of people he knew, the 
diarist is hopelessly inaccurate. Jules Favre 
is called ‘‘ a young barrister’ in 1864, when 
he was 55, and Christine Nilsson “a pretty 
child” in 1868, when she was 25. Hortense 
is repeatedly called the “‘ daughter-in-law ” 
instead of the stepdaughter of Napoleon. 
This probably is a translator’s error; 
ay version is, on the whole, not 

y done, in spite of phrases such as 

“flesh dinner” for Prince Napoleon’s no- 

torious “diner gras”* on a Good Friday, 

and “ Police pocket book” for “ Police de 

Poche.”* 


Belloc (Hilaire), Tourco1na, “ British Battle 
Books,”’ 1/ net. Swift 
The author considers that English history 
is at fault on the subject of this battle, 
which in his opinion deserves more atten- 
tion than has been bestowed upon it. He 
gives an able exposition of its details, 
which somewhat resemble those of Fontenoy. 
The British troops present showed marked 
valour, the Guards, in particular, distinguish- 
ing themselves. 


Dingle (Edwin J.), Caina’s REvoLUTiIon, 
1911-1912, 15/ net. Fisher Unwin 
The author aims at providing a popular 


Gray (A.), CAMBRIDGE AND Its Story, 10/6 

net. Methuen 
This book is far more thorough than its 
title might suggest. Mr. Gray goes with 
skill and scholarly enthusiasm into the 
beginnings of the colleges, and by means of 
a few typical figures illustrates the tendencies 
and ideals of Cambridge from century to 
century. His style is attractive, and so are 
the illustrations. Those in colour by Mr. 
Maxwell Armfield are decidedly original in 
treatment. 


Haynes (Henrietta), Henrrerta Maria, 10/6 
net. Methuen 
It is the author’s opinion that too little 
attention has been devoted to the consort 
of Charles I., and she has been at pains to 
collect information from many sources, 
including the MSS. preserved in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, and the Roman 
Transcripts in the Public Record Office. 


Indication of Houses in London of His- 
torical Interest, Vol. IIT. 
London County Council 


The Council has now erected in all 77 
tablets, and the present volume contains 
particulars of 21 houses (tablets 54 to 74 
inclusive) so marked. We note, among 
others, those of the two Pitts, Wolfe, De 
Quincey, Huxley, Borrow, and Jenny Lind. 
Yet another residence of Dickens is com- 
memorated at 13, Johnson Street, Somers 
Town, where the novelist spent part of his 
boyhood ; but perhaps the most interesting 
house is 17, Red Lion Square, W.C., 
where for a short time D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and William Morris were 
associated. The biographical notes are well 
and carefully done. 


Ingleby (L. C.), OscaR WILDE, some Remi- 
NISCENCES, 2/6 net. Werner Laurie 
Mr. Ingleby has put what was most 
worth saying into the first half of his book. 
Though the size is demy 12mo, and the 
pages only number 175, he has not avoided 
repetition where repetition was least desir- 
able—concerning Wilde’s last days. We 
gain some knowledge of Wilde’s wife and 
brother, and the presentment of the man 
himself causes us to regret that he did not 
find a world ready to appreciate the good in 
him, but one which drove him to ‘‘the 
success of excess.” 


Lenotre (G.), Tracic EpisopEs OF THE 
FrencH REVOLUTION IN BrIiTrany, 
with Unpublished Documents, trans- 
lated by H. Havelock. Nutt 

This is an English edition of one of M. 

Lenotre’s long series of excellent mono- 

graphs on the Revolution. ‘The Noyades 

at Nantes’ would be a more effective and 
more accurate title for the book, which deals 
solely with the atrocities committed by 

Carrier, deputy of the Cantal to the Con- 

vention, who was sent down the Loire by 

the Committee of Public Safety in October, 

1793, “‘ to purge the body politic of all the 

evil humours circulating in it.” How he 

carried out his mission is well known. 

Here we have the story told dispassionately 

and impartially by one of the most learned 

writers of to-day on the by-ways of the 

French Revolution. 


The caution of the author is as commend- 
able as his freedom from exaggeration. 
Every fact cited by him in the text is con- 
firmed by a reference in a foot-note to some 
contemporary document. The attractive- 
ness of M. Lenotre’s style could not sur- 
vive a translation; yet the work has been 
well done, and the documents cited 


even so, the volume, as it stands in 
English, is one from which English writers 
of historical monographs would do well 
to take pattern. How is it that, with all 
the treasures of our archives at the Record 
Office and elsewhere, so little of this class of 
historical literature is produced in England, 
while every year sees the publication of a 
number of French monographs as attractive 
and laborious as M. Lenotre’s ? 


Naval Miscellany (The), Vol. II., edited by 
Sir John Knox Laughton. R 
Navy Records Society 
The second volume of ‘The Naval Mis- 
cellany’ contains much of historical as 
well as nautical interest, comprising a 
collection of reprints of various official 
and State documents, private letters, &c., 
arranged in chronological order, and extend- 
ing from the year 1540 to about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. These documents, 
which are in most cases preceded by a short 
explanatory article, often throw interesting 
side-lights on naval history and nautical 
archeology. From the many noteworthy 
items it is difficult to select any for special 
attention. The record of the voyage of the 
Barbara is reprinted, with a few modifica- 
tions, from the original depositions of 
certain of the crew, after their apprehension 
for piracy off the Spanish and African coasts. 
The account of the taking of the Madre de 
Dios, written by one Francis Seall, and 
reports of Sir John Burgh, Capt. Thompson 
of the Dainty, and others, supply an authentic 
and graphic description of a memorable 
sea-fight in the latter years of Elizabeth. 


‘A Commissioner’s Notebook,’ which was 
acquired by Sir Leopold McClintock in 
somewhat remarkable circumstances, and is 
believed to have been the property of Sir 
Richard Haddock, Comptroller of the Navy 
in the early nineties of the seventeenth 
century, contains among other matter a 
remarkable, though somewhat pessimistic 
review of the condition of the Navy at that 
period, together with a vigorous protest 
against the practice—then oming pre- 
valent—of sending “ gentlemen” to sea in 
command of war vessels. We also find here 
an account of the Barfleur Campaign by the 
Earl of Nottingham, with a communication 
from an unknown source describing the 
abortive attempt on Brest in 1694. 

A letter from James Watson to Admiral 
Robert Digby mentions a dramatic incident 
during the Mutiny at the Nore, while among 
the extracts from the correspondence of 
Lord St. Vincent we notice a curious refer- 
ence to Nelson, who is described as bei 
devoured with “vanity, weakness, an 
folly.” 

The volume contains numerous explana- 
tory notes and an index, and its contents are 
well worth the labour which the editor, an 
authority on naval matters, has devoted to 
them. 


Parkman (Francis), THz Pocket PARKMAN : 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN NORTH 
America: Vol. I. ProneErs OF FRANCE 
IN THE NEw Wor Lp ; Vol. IT. La SALLE 
AND THE DiIscoOvVERY OF THE GREAT 
West; Vol. IV. Tot Orv R&ome mw 
CanapDa; Vols. VI. and VII. A Hatr- 
Century oF Conruict; Vol. VIII. 
MontTcatmM AND Wo LtFEe; Vol. XII. 
THe Orgecon Trait, SKETCHES OF 
PrarIRIE AND Rocky Mountain Lire, 
6/ net each. Macmillan 

These handy little volumes are hand- 
somely bound, and the printing and paper 
are excellent. As Parkman is one of the 





at length are obviously of much greater 





history of the Revolution in China. 


interest in the™ original (French. But 


most readable of historians, they should be 
popular. 
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Scott (Hon. Mrs. Maxwell), Taz Tracepy or 
ForTHERINGAY, founded on the Journal 
of D. Bourgoing, Physician to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and on Unpublished 
MS. Documents, New Edition, 3/6 net. 
Sands 


Taylor (G. R. Stirling), Canrersury, illus- 
trated by Katherine Kimball, “ The 
Medisval Town Series,” 4/6 Dent 

There have been several handbooks issued 
during recent years relating to the city of 

Canterbury. The publication of another is 

an additional proof of the increased and 

still - growing popularity of this famous 
centre of English Christianity. The story 
of the evolution of Canterbury is told with 
some spirit and with general accuracy, 
though the writer lacks,-we think, the power 
to appreciate the best side of the mediaeval 
Church. This is suggested to us by the 
choice of a frontispiece. It might natur- 
ally be supposed that the place of the 
martyrdom of Thomas a Becket, or 
something of that nature, would have 
been selected for such a position, for St. 

Thomas the Martyr had more to do with 

the making of Canterbury than any other 

half-dozen men; but Thomas Cranmer’s 
unpleasant portrait from the National 

Portrait Gallery has taken pride of place. 

The long chapter styled ‘ The Itinerary of 

Canterbury’ is not free from slips. The 

Saxon work in the church of St. Mildred is 

not to be determined by “‘ the remains of 

an arch at the west end of the nave,” but 
by the stones of the south-west quoin, as 
is shown in Prof. Baldwin Brown’s work. 

There is no need for the repeated “ per- 

haps” in the mention of Saxon work at 

St. Dunstan’s. A misstatement—made by 

others, but repeated here with emphasis 

—concerns the ancient hospital of St. 

Nicholas at Harbledown, a mile and a 

half outside the city on the London Road. 

It was founded by Archbishop Lanfranc 

for leprous men and women, and celebrated 

by the visit of Erasmus. Near to the 
now modern buildings stands the old parish 
church of St. Nicholas, which is of con- 
siderable size and interest. It is spoken of 
in these pages as the chapel for the lepers, 
but it was nothing of the kind: no leprous 
person would have dared to set foot in it. 

The chapel for the inmates was within the 

hospital. 


Wedmore (Frederick), Memories, 7/6 net. 
Methuen 
In a modest Preface that disarms criticism 
Sir Frederick Wedmore confesses that he 
has kept before him as “a high and an 
impossible ideal” the pastel portraits of 
Maurice Latour. Though these verbal im- 
pressions of Victorian celebrities have much 
of the delicate craftsmanship of the eigh- 
teenth-century French artist, they are often 
so slight that a more just comparison can 
be made with the thumbnail sketches of a 
great etcher on whose work the writer is an 
acknowledged authority. Sir Frederick’s 
point of view is engrossingly subjective. 
In his easy, graceful way he tells us how he 
heard Dickens read ‘ The Chimes,’ how he 
saw ‘“ Kate Terry, Ellen Terry, and Mrs. 
Kendal acting together in a burlesque,” and 
what sort of an impression was made on him 
by Tennyson, Swinburne, and Walter Pater, 
by Leighton, Millais, and Whistler; and, 
instead of sharply focusing the features of 
the figure he is portraying, he more fre- 
quently presents to us a softened outline 
seen through the veil of the narrator’s 

temperament. 

appily suggestive is his sketch of Brown- 
ing, who spoke Italian “ not so much as an 
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and he gives us at least one delightful snap- 
shot of William Morris. Mr. Wedmore 
was dissatisfied with a carpet he had 
ordered from Morris & Co., and after some 
correspondence the head of the firm called. 
The carpet ‘“‘ was brought into the room ; 
laid down. Morris backed himself against 
the wall, to note the effect of it. A moment, 
and he looked at me expressively, a tragic 
disillusion. ‘Roll it up,’ he said. We 
rolled it up, and there was an end of that 
matter.” 
Geograpby and Travel. 
Baty (Capt. Raymond Rallier du), 15,000 
MILEs IN A Ketcu, 2/ net. Nelson 
In September, 1907, two young French- 
men, with a crew of one seaman and three 
lads, set out from Boulogne in the J. B. 
Charcot, a fishing ketch of forty-five tons, 
and, sailing across the South Atlantic and 
the Antarctic and Indian seas, reached 
Melbourne Harbour in July, 1908. The 
book describes their adventures. 


Davidson (L. Marion), Gates oF THE DoLo- 
MITES, with a Chapter on the Flora 
of the Dolomites by F. M. Spencer, 
and an Introduction by Sir Melvill 
Beachcroft, 5/ net. Lane 

Written with the object of helping tra- 
vellers to explore the mountain land with 
the minimum of inconvenience. 


Holbach (Maude M.), IN THE Foorstrrers or 
RicHaRD Ce&vuR DE Lion, 16/ net. 

Stanley Paul 

The author has visited the scenes of 

Richard I.’s adventures with the object of 

being in a position to write convincingly 

concerning his life. 
Sociology. 

Watson (Rev. David), Soctan Prosiems 
AND THE CHURCH’sS Duty, 6d. net. 

Edinburgh, R. & R. Clark ; 

London, A. & C. Black 

One of the Guild Text-Books. Cheap 


ecition. 
eS chool-Books. 


Black’s Sentinel Reader, Books IV. and V., 
by E. E. Sprieut, 1/6 each. 

We applaud the absence of the didactic 
in these selections, which are excellent in 
their variety and interest. Truly the path 
ot learning is smoothed nowadays, and any 
young person who cannot appreciate the 
prose and verse printed here deserves to 
have a term of moral improvement with 
Maria Edgeworth, or some sterner exponent 


of the virtues. 

Juvenile. 

Hamilton (John A.), THE GIANT AND THE 
CATERPILLAR, and Other Addresses to 
Young People, 3/6 Allenson 

It is evident that the author understands 
children, for these short addresses are 
refreshingly simple and direct; in each 
case the story is well told and the moral 
neatly pointed. Mr. Hamilton has a fertile 


imagination. 
Fiction. 
Raley (H. C.), Taz SupursBan, 6/ Methuen 
or review see p. 241. 
Benson (E. F.), Mrs. Amzs, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A caustic delineation of a self-satisfied 
set in comfortable circumstances, of which 
Mrs. Ames is the recognized leader. She is 
represented as hovering in misery on the 
brink of middle age when an Idea animates 
her. The hopes which this inspires in the 
reader, interested by this time in Rise- 
fener if appalled not a little by the 
horrible veracity of its creator, are soon 
dashed. The Idea is abandoned, and Mrs. 





accomplishment, but as if the language 
belonged to him and were part of himself ” ; 
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The book has all Mr. Benson’s cleverness 
though it is not entirely satisfactory. For one 
thing, the younger generation seem to count 
for singularly little in Mrs. Ames’s circle. 


Death-Doctor (The), BEING THE REMARKABIp 
CONFESSIONS OF ARCHIBALD D’Rs. 
CoMBE, M.D., or KensineTon, Lonpoy, 
selected by Laurence Lanner-Brown, 
M.D., and edited by William Le Queux, 
6 Hurst & Blacket; 

It is not often that we get one or more 
murders in each chapter, but Mr. Le Queux 
in ‘The Death-Doctor’ is generous in this 
respect, and most of the crimes are horrible 
enough to satiate even the most morbid, 

For ourselves, we find little pleasure in 

reading the confessions of a cold-blooded 

murderer, who disposes of his victims by 
either giving them virulent poisons or 
infecting them with fatal diseases. 


Hardy (Thomas), Wessex TALES: THAT IST0 
SAY, THE THREE STRANGERS, A TRapI- 
TION OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
Four, THE MretancHoty Hussar, Tue 
WITHERED ARM, FELLOW-TOWNSMEy, 
INTERLOPERS AT THE Knap, THE Dis- 
TRACTED PREACHER; and A Parr oF 
BuvuE Eyes, each 7/6 net. Macmillan 

The latest additions to the comely series 
of Mr. Hardy’s works in the Wessex Edi- 
tion. The section entitled ‘Novels of 
Character and Environment’ is ended with 
the ‘Wessex Tales,’ the first of which is as 
masterly as anything the author has done. 
The stories hold wonderful pictures of the 
olden time and that singular poignancy of 
lost chances which is Mr. Hardy’s special 
gift. The frontispiece shows a delightful 
rural scene at Dorchester. 

‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’ is, as the Introduc- 
tion says, a book which betrays immaturity, 
but to alter it would have been to destroy its 
freshness. The mortuary conversation of 
chap. xxvi. seems obviously Shakespearian, 
and no reviewer of robust intellect was ever, 
we hope, such a prig as Knight. But the 
rustics are worthy of Mr. Hardy, and Elfride, 
who plays fast and loose with her lovers, 
has charm. With this book the section of 
‘Romances and Fantasies’ is begun. It 
deals with a region outside Mr. Hardy's 
usual und, as is shown by the frontis- 
piece, which portrays the twisted harbour of 
Boscastle. 


Hill (Headon), Tort THREAD or Proor, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
This book will be welcomed by lovers of 
detective stories. Of the nineteen here 
related we consider ‘The Snow-bound 
Passengers’ and ‘The Gold Umbrella‘ 
rather better planned than the rest. They 
are all interesting and vivid, although singu- 
larly condensed in the telling. 


Holt-White (W.), Taz Worxp Stroop Sriz1, 
6 Everett 
The author’s account of the horrible 
difficulties into which the world falls on 
the retirement of four multi-millionaires 
from active work entirely alters one’s ideas 
as to the general usefulness of that class, 
at least for the moment. The book is 
amusing, though somewhat illogical. 


Hume (Fergus), MorHER Manparin, 6/ 

F. V. White 
Mr. Hume’s latest book will be welcomed 
by those who love mysteries. A murder, 
birth and marriage certificates, and thousands 
of pounds are juggled with in a manner dear 
to the average novel-reader. There is 4 
villain of the deepest dye who is bearded by 
all the virtuous characters in a way reminis- 
cent of a Dr Lane melodrama. He is 





finally burnt to™death jin fan East-End 





Ames and her friends sink again in the “ sea 
of trivialities* which engulfs their lives. 


fire. Needless to say, all ends happily for 
the righteous people concerned. 
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Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Tue MarriacE OF 
KeETTttez, 6/ net. Heinemann 
This chronicle of the courtship and early 
exploits of the irrepressible little captain 
will, no doubt, appeal to the many admirers 
of Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s notable hero. In 
our opinion, however, the present story falls 
short of the author’s earlier work. While 
his vigorous characterization and breezy 
style are undoubtedly bold and effective, 
he exhibits a sublime disregard of the 
limits of probability, and the bewildering 
rapidity with which adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes succeed one another will 
probably tend to mental fatigue in all but 
the most unsophisticated of lovers of 
sensation. 
Landor (Buchan), THe Mystic oF PRAGUE, 
6/ Holden & Hardingham 
This early fifteenth-century story con- 
cerns the martyrdom of John Hus and the 
love of another Bohemian for a girl whose 
parents, against her wish, desire to dispose 
of her to a German knight. Under the 
guiding influence of the Mystic, the tale 
progresses to a happy conclusion, although 
some gruesome situations have first to be 
faced. There is much repetition of such 
phrases as “ Stint thee!” and “ Beshrew 
me!” upon which apparently reliance has 
largely been placed for the creating of atmo- 
sphere. 
Lumsden (D. Fraser), Love anp Lire, 6/ 
Digby & Long 
The use of this title for verses such as 
those which have found their way between 
the covers of this book under the guise of 
“a rhapsody” is not happy; and the 
unoriginal story which is wrapped round 
them is a tiresome affair. The parson hero 
has no redeeming side to his weak and 
vacillating character, and our interest in his 
wife lapses directly he removes her from 
the stage, whereon she is obtaining con- 
siderable success. The tale is as uncon- 
vincing on the English ground in which 
it begins as in Australia, where it fizzles 
out in a conventionally happy ending for 
at least one son and two daughters of the 
strangely assorted marriage. 
Morgan (Malcolm), Love anp Pripr, 6/ 
Everett 
We have no intention of trying to give an 
idea of this story; it would harrow the feelin 
of the most stout-hearted. We will only 
say that it is clothed in language entirely 
suitable to the turgid luridness of the 
subject. 
Pendered (Mary L.), Avr LAVENDER CorTraGE, 
6 Mills & Boon 
A pleasantly written and unpretentious 
little romance of village life, in which senti- 
ment and humour are judiciously blended. 
The owner of Lavender Cottage is a spinster 
of somewhat uncertain age, whose numerous 
excellent qualities have become hidden from 
herself and her friends by a veneer of arti- 
ficial cynicism and acidity due to past 
disappointment and struggles with adversity. 
The advent of a small nephew works a 
beneficial change in the heroine’s life. The 
chief characters, though idealistic, are well 
sketched, and the dialogue is for the most 
part mildly amusing and natural. 
Ridge (W. Pett), Devorep SparKEs, 6/ 
Methuen 
In his own particular and peculiar style 
Mr. Pett Ridge is inimitable, and those 
who like real people and conversations are 
not likely to be bored by his latest book. 
It deals almost exclusively with life ‘‘ below 
stairs,” and the author employs the oblique 
narrative with great effect. While we do 
not feel any affection for the heroine, all 
the characters are alive, and as we turn the 


pen we admire Mr. Ridge’s knowledge of 
uman nature. The book is full of humour. 


Rock (W. S.), ZeENoBIA ; on, THE MysTERY 
oF Lire, 6/ Drane 
‘In this tale the author assumes the truth 
of Reincarnation, and accepts the teaching 
of Esoteric Buddhism,” states the Preface. 
An author, of course, may assume what he 
pleases, but we think it unfortunate, from 
the point of view of a reader, that he has 
dressed up his assumptions in the garb of a 
novel. The book is badly printed and 
arranged, the punctuation being extra- 
ordinary. 
Sheard (Virna), THz MAN at LONE Lake, 6/ 
Cassell 
A somewhat sentimental story of Colonial 
life. It lacks the verve usually associated 
with these books. 
Wells (H. G.), Marrracz, 6/ 
For review see p. 241. 
Wiggin (Kate Douglas), New CHRONICLES 
oF REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK Farm, 
1/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
Several of these new “chronicles” are 
embodied in the play noticed by us in our 
Dramatic Gossip, and those who like abund- 
ance of sentiment mixed with no little 
humour should find here plenty to please 
them. Rebecca herself is a delightful 
child with a penchant for writing poetry 
and recording her impressions in a “ Thought 
Book.” The scene is laid in a little village 
of the State of Maine, about 1880. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), THe HEATHER 
Moon, 6/ Methuen 
Every expectation that the names of the 
authors arouse in a public which knows 
them well is here fulfilled. The subject is 
a little Scotch girl’s search for her mother, 
a famous actress, who has no desire to be 
found by a pretty grown-up daughter. The 


Macmillan 


quest introduces her to a set of well- 
to-do, fashionable folk, and leads_ to 
On such 


many adventures of the heart. 
material the authors exercise their gifts 
of facile story-telling, gaining their effects 
by the simple romancing, devoid of any in- 
tellectual strain, which to a vast number 
and some men—is often 





of tired women 
the best of tonics. 


General. 


Annesley (Maude), My Parisian YEAR, 
10/6 net. Mills & Boon 
Deals with many phases of Parisian life, 
including Les Halles, Le Jour des Morts, 

The Demi-Monde, &e. 

Beckford (William), THe Episopes oF 
VATHEK, translated by Sir Frank T. 
Marzials, 21/ net. Swift 

This volume is the outcome of the dis- 
covery of some ‘Vathek’ manuscripts, 
written in French, which were supposed 
to have been lost. They were the subject of 

some correspondence in our columns in 1910. 

Nelson’s Shilling Library : Some Ouip Love 
Stories, by T. P. O’Connor. 

A reprint of a well-known book. 

Pratt (Edwin A.), THe State Raitway 
MUDDLEIN AUSTRALIA, 2/6net. Murray 

On May 20th Mr. Asquith told the trade- 
union deputation which waited upon him 
to urge the Government to take up 
the question of the Nationalization of Rail- 
ways that more proof of its desirability must 
be produced, and that the Government might 





institute an inquiry concerning countries 
where “ State wotinn of railways”’ had been 


| already tried. Mr. Pratt, as his title shows, | 
| does not favour any such scheme. The chief | 


' points against the State railways in Aus- 
' tralia appear to be the following: shortage 
of trucks, tarpaulins, and track, and differ- 


ences of gauge. Mr. Pratt supports his con- 
tentions by quoting articles and statements 
from well-known anti-Labour papers in 
Australia. The greatest need of the Common- 
wealth is undoubtedly an increase of popula- 
tion. Private railways in New South Wales 
have found themselves in financial diffi- 
culties, and the author will admit that under 
State management conditions are much 
better. The State railways of Victoria are 
in accommodation and speed in no way 
behind the railways of the Mother Country. 
Mr. Pratt mentions once more the case of 
the State railways of Germany, admitting 
that they are operated with great freedom, 
and he is still unable to account for the 
30,000,000. profit they make every year. 
Rochefoucauld (Duke de la), Monat Maxims 
AND REFLECTIONS, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by George H. Powell, 
2/ net. Methuen 
We are pleased to see a second edition of 
an excellent little book. Mr. Powell has 
evidently had a subject to his mind, and 
the English translation, probably due to 
Dean Stanhope, and printed from the 
second edition of 1706, has some felicities 
of its own, e.g., “‘Some Persons are so 
extreamly whiffling and inconsiderable, that 
they are as far from any real Faults, as they 
are from substantial Vertues.”” Mr. Powell 
describes as probably the most famous of 
the maxims to-day one which Rochefoucauld 
suppressed: ‘Dans l’adversité de nos 
meilleurs amis nous trouvons toujours 
quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas” ; 
and he says in his Introduction that he has 
“ventured to add it in the place where it 
should be found, before the maxim (No. 236 
of this book) which mollifies and explains 
it.’ By some slip, however, it does not 
appear in the text at the place indicated. 
Round Table (The), SepTeMBER, 2/6 
Macmillan 
This review ‘“‘is a co-operative enter- 
prise conducted by people who dwell in 
all parts of the British Empire, and whose 
aim is to publish once a quarter a com- 
prehensive review of Imperial politics, 
entirely free from the bias of local party 
issues.” Besides dealing with matters in our 
other possessions over sea, it has a long article 
on ‘The Labour Movement in Australia,’ 
which gives a succinct account of the rise to 
power of the party and some idea of its aims. 
Stafford (J.), How To MAKE Money, 1/ net. 
Swift 
A grave satire in an amusing setting on 
the present industrial system. The author 
is supposed to be giving advice as to the 
shortest cuts to making money, but it 
will not be difficult for the reader to discern 
the underlying truths. 
United Service Magazine, September, 2/ 
Clowes & Sons 
This issue contains, in addition to various 
purely technical contributions much that may 
well be considered of more general interest. 
In the second portion of his essay on ‘ The 
Navy and the Peninsular War,’ Commander 
Shore supplies an account of the relations 
existing between Great Britain and Portugal 
at the period 1804-6, and the second mission 
of Lord St. Vincent to Lisbon in the latter 
year. A further instalment of ‘ The Struggle 
for Sea Power’ deals with some important 
characters and incidents in French naval 





| history. Major Bannerman - Phillips gives 
a brief résumé of recent developments 
in aeronautics, devoting special attention to 
the hydro-aeroplane. The leading article, 
which deals with the new German Fleet 
Law and a recent book by General von 
Bernhardi, should attract attention, as will 
also the paper on ‘Some Lessons of the 
Russo-Japanese War applied to 1912,’ 
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THEODOR GOMPERZ. 


THE news of the death of this well-known 
scholar was not unexpected. He was eighty 
years of age; he had for some time been 
in failing health; yet neither of these cir- 
cumstances saves us from poignant regret 
that one of the highest and most inde- 
pendent thinkers, one of the widest and 
_s of philologists, has passed away, and 
t the civilized world the poorer for his 
oss. 


He had the unusual privilege, for a 
student, of being born ofjwealthy parents, 
and hence in easy conditions for following 
the bent of his genius. His personal history 
we know intimately from the autobiography 
he published some years ago. He inherited 
the very high qualities of his race, without 
showing—at least to me—any of its defects. 
His ample means made it possible for him, 
not only to entertain at his home in Vienna, 
but to travel frequently, even in his early 
life, and so he came to know in the flesh 
the great English and French scholars, 
who are so strange to most foreign professors. 
His philosophy was much modified by his 
contact with J. 8. Mill; his views of Greek 
history even more by the personal acquaint- 
ance with George Grote, for whom he 
entertained t veneration. I well remem- 
ber, when he visited Dublin to take his 
honorary degree, how we talked about Greek 
historians, and how thoroughly we agreed 
that for political insight and for complete 
command of the materials then extant 
there was no equal to Grote. He was not 
addicted to German philology; even the 
Berlin Trinity had no terrors for him in 
his later life, and he covered many depart- 
ments of his great subject—the whole life 
of the ancient Greeks—with equal mastery. 
Perhaps his most lasting work was the 
elucidation of Greek philosophy in _ its 
widest sense, and on this subject he has left 
us his monumental ‘ Greek Thinkers,’ which 
will not easily be superseded. Though his 
style has the faults of the German prose 
of fifty years ago—faults by no means 
unusual even in the twentieth century—his 
thinking was eminently clear, his knowledge 
vast, his sympathy with various schools 
wide, so that no man was fairer in criticism. 


Another favourite study was papyrology, 
which he regarded as having made a new 
start with the publication of the Petrie 
Papyri (1890-92). But his own researches 
had already led him to make important 
discoveries regarding the age of some of 
the Herculanean papyri, and so he came to 
the study of the great new discoveries with 
perfect competence. In the Transactions 
and Proceedings of the Academy of Vienna 
he published a large number of original and 
important papers, and all through his 
later life he showed that familiarity with 
English works which is seldom found in 
foreign scholars. Adolf Holm, who lived 
in Italy, was another honourable exception. 


As a host and as a friend Gomperz had 
many charms, though he lacked somewhat 
the sense of humour, a quality rare in the 
men and women of his great race. In a 
literary controversy his support was most 
valuable, and afforded most generously to the 
side which commanded his sympathies, as his 
many friends have good reason to know. 
There was no more prominent figure in 
literary Vienna. J. P. Manarry. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
LIVERPOOL. 
I, 

THe Liprary Association held their 
thirty-fifth annual meeting this year at 
Liverpool, being the second time they had 
visited that city. The first occasion was in 
1883, when the late Sir James Picton was 
President. The fellows, members, and dele- 
ge. coming from all parts of the United 

<ingdom, besides some from the Con- 
tinent and the United States, numbered 
about 400. 

On Tuesday morning the members as- 
sembled in the Council Chamber of the 
Town Hall, and the President of the coming 
year (Mr. F. J. Leslie, Chairman of the 
Library, Museum, and Arts Committee, 
Liverpool), after thanking on behalf of the 
Association the retiring President (Sir John 
A. Dewar, Bart., M.P.) for his services 
during the Ye year, delivered his inaugural 
address. ferring to the former meeting, 
he said that Liverpool in 1883, although 
incorporated nearly 700 years ago, had only 
just become a city, comprised within an area 
of eight square miles. To-day Liverpool had 
an area of twenty-six square miles. In 1883 
Liverpool had a reference library and two 
inconvenient lending libraries. It now pos- 
sessed eleven excellent lending libraries. 
This development had been typical of the 
whole district. Since 1883 Birkenhead and 
St. Helens had rehoused their libraries; 
Bootle had adopted the Act; and libraries 
had also been established in Waterloo, 
Crosby, Birkdale, Woolton, Widnes, and 
Wallasey. There had probably been no 
great ancient city without its libraries, but 
these had taken little part in the daily 
life of the people. The use had been almost 
whollyfor the scholar,and not for the general 
citizen. The fact that in England 28 millions 
of people now lived in towns, while only 
4 millions lived in them a hundred years 
ago, had in itself brought about a revolution 
in the life of the nation. Out of London in 
1812 only two towns in England, Liverpool 
and Manchester, contained 100,000 in- 
habitants, while to-day the total population 
of ten provincial towns exceeded four and a 
half millions. The crowding together of 
hundreds of thousands of workers within 
the streets of great cities must limit and 
cramp their mental outlook. The arbitrary 
division of labour, with its narrowing of 
interests, had more to do than was generally 
acknowledged with the industrial troubles 
of the times; and it threw upon those who 
guided the affairs of the community the 
responsibility of counteracting its effects. 
The desire to do this had been the main 
force behind the great spread of the public 
library movement within the last thirty 
years. The speaker was not satisfied with 
the position which public libraries occupied 
at present in our social and educational 
systems. Their place should be much more 
prominent. The work of the school had 
to be done in ten years; the public library 
as an instrument of education found its 
opportunity in all the rest of life. Mr. 

. G. Wells, in his ‘ Mankind in the Making,’ 
urged the need for clear popular biblio- 

aphies and guides to the various fields of 
| knowledge. The suggestion was one 
which the Library Association, with the 
concentrated wisdom and experience of its 
members, might well take up. The most 
urgent need of the day was to give to the 
masses of the people, who now had — 
power, the opportunity of so educating 


themselves as to use that power to the best 





advantage, and there was no better system 
' available for doing it than through the public 








library. The future of the world depended 
more than ever upon the wide diffusion of 
sound knowledge, and if the public libraries 
would take up, as they could, an active 
almost aggressive policy to that end, they 
would earn the gratitude of all who had the 
welfare of their country at heart, and would 
silence for ever those critics who still 
openly questioned the utility of their work, 
No deliberations were now required upon 
the building and equipment of our libraries, 
That work had been accomplished. What 
we had to do now was to extend their use 
by the people, to let them know what 
we had to give them, and to make it easy 
for them to get at it. 

The President, having been cordiall 
thanked for his address, said that a full 
account of the Liverpool public libraries 
would be found in the descriptive illus. 
trated handbook which had been distributed 
to all present. 

The first paper on the agenda was 
one on ‘The Library Movement in Hol- 
land, by Miss N. Snouck Hurgronje 
(Openbare Bibliotheek, Dordrecht), which 
was taken as read. Mr. G. T. Shaw (Chief 
Librarian, Liverpool) then gave his experi- 
ence of ‘Open Access,’ which he said has 
worked successfully in the new libraries. 
He would not adapt an old library to that 
method, which, after all, was simply a system 
of book-issue. The question of book stocks 
and staff was much more important. Readers 
liked open access to the shelves, and the staff 
preferred it to “closed shelves,”’ but it did 
not bring more readers. There seemed to 
be a decrease of fiction-reading in open- 
access libraries. 


Mr. W. E. Doubleday (Hampstead), having 
tried both systems, recommended open 
access. Mr. H. D. Roberts (Brighton), Mr, 
L. 8S. Jast (Hon. Sec., Croydon), Mr. Duck- 
worth (Worcester), and Mr. W. H. Green- 
hough (Reading) thoroughly approved of the 
system ; while Mr. C. W. F. Goss (Bishopsgate 
Institute) opposed it, and stated that under 
open-access methods they had lost 1,000 
volumes in four years. Against the sugges- 
tions of dishonesty conveyed in the last 
statement Mr. B. Kettle (Guildhall) pro- 
tested on behalf of the citizens of London. 

‘The Place of Bibliography in Primary, 
Secondary, and Higher Education’ was 
dealt with by Mr. H. R. Tedder (Secretary 
and Librarian, the Athenzwum, London). 
He said the Library Association had for 
some years contended that the public 
library should form part of the educational 
machinery of the country. The time had 
come for teachers to prepare readers com- 

etent to enjoy to the fullest extent the 
acilities offered to them in libraries, but 
the whole system of education had scarcely 
developed beyond Chinese ideals. Young 
children were taught from books often of 
poor quality, with the frequent result that 
they loathed the very sight of books. In 
many modern schools there was a praise- 
worthy attempt to stimulate interest by 
showing children the actual objects they had 
read about in textbooks. Why could not 
this method of nature-study be applied 
to books and literature generally ? From 
one point of view teaching was perhaps too 
bookish, but it was a kind of teaching 
which from another point of view was not 
bookish enough, for it did not accustom 
children to use books for the purpose for 
which they were intended. The young 
should be encouraged to go to the book- 
shelves as naturally as an infant went to 
ask questions of its nurse. To teach how 
to use books was one of the purposes of 
bibliography. The subject was one of 


immense extent, but its methods could be 
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applied to the most modest productions of 
the printing press, and the practice of using 
books could be illustrated in the smallest 
collection. It was in no sense a theoretical, 
but essentially a practical study. It could 
not be taught apart from books. Every 
school should possess @ small model library 
as part of its equipment, with books of 
reference properly arranged and catalogued, 
so that the young scholars could handle 
specimens of the actual books they had read 
yng and would be taught to solve for 
themselves questions only casually referred 
to in their school-books. This was the real 
object of practical bibliography. These 
libraries should be so graded that step by 
step the learner would become familiar, 
in the course of his educational career, with 
books of wider range. Most children, even 
those of fairly well-to-do parents, never 
had an opportunity of knowing what real 
books were. At school they only read 
textbooks ; at home they only saw novels. 
They never caught a glimpse of the great 
and living world which extended beyond 
the class of prose fiction. The existing 


school libraries did not supply the want. - 


As a rule they were limited to story-books. 
Books for children should be rather above 
than on a level with their average intelligence. 
The study of historical sources now formed 
part of University teaching, but the study 
might profitably begin at a much earlier 
stage, in connexion with the use of books 
of reference and bibliographical tools. If 
young people were trained in the use of 
books and libraries from the earliest age, 
they would not only learn to love books, 
but would also come as adults to the public 
library technically fitted to obtain the best 
advantages from the facilities provided at 
so great a cost of money and so much skill 
and labour. The ignorance of many edu- 
cated people of mature years of the very 
rudiments of the art of using catalogues, 
books of reference, and other library appli- 
ances was familiar to every librarian. As 
knowledge extended, as science developed 
and became more systematized, as tech- 
nology grew in endless multiplicity of 
material interests, so must the literature of 
all those subjects accumulate to an extent 
far beyond the means of private individuals. 
The public library would become more and 
more a necessity in the struggle for existence. 


In the afternoon the members were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Local Reception 
Committee. For a later hour the Chairman 
of the Libraries and Reading-Room Com- 
mittee (Mr. E. C. Given) and Mrs. Given 
had issued invitations to a garden party 
at Dingle Bank; and in the evening there 
was a soirée in the series of rooms of the 
Library, Museums, and Walker Art Gallery. 


The first business on Wednesday morning 
was to listen to an interesting paper on 
‘Current Serial Digests and Indexes of Pure 
and Applied Science,’ by Mr. E. W. Hulme 
(Patent Office) and Dr. Charles Kinz- 
brunner (International Institute of Techni- 
cal Bibliography, London), illustrating a 
special exhibition of published digests and 
indexes, of which a classified catalogue had 
been prepared. A special exhibit from the 
Conciliumn Bibliographicum at Zurich particu- 
larly relating to zoology was also on view. 
There were two main classes: one comprised 
abstracts, and the other indexes or biblio- 
graphies. The first class had reached much 
efficiency in Germany, owing to the efforts 
of individuals and publishers, while in 
England the work had been largely carried 
on by the scientific societies. There was, 
however, much duplication and overlapping, 
which could be avoided by systematized 
co-operative effort. The second class, com- 


prising bibliography or indexes, was the 
special care of two great public under- 
takings, one being the * International Cata- 
logue of Scientific Literature ’ of the Royal 
Society, the other the International Institute 
of Technical Bibliography. 

Mr. W. E. Doubleday (Hampstead) brought 
forward the question of ‘ Public Libraries 
and the Public, and Mr. E. A. Savage 
(Wallasey) that of ‘The Cost of Education 
and its Effect upon the Library Movement.’ 
Miss Moore (Superintendent of the Children’s 
Libraries, New York Public Libraries) gave 
a lecture descriptive of the work in relation 
to children and their reading in New York, 
illustrated by an interesting series of lantern- 
slides. 

In the afternoon some parties of the 
members made a tour of the libraries, 
Cathedral, dock offices, and the famous 
Liver buildings. Others paid visits to great 
ocean liners. 

A business meeting took place in the 
evening, when the report of the Council 
was submitted. The Council stated that 
they had again elected Mr. H. R. Tedder, 
Hon. Treasurer, as Chairman for the past 
year. The meeting at Perth had been very 
agreeable and successful. The usual number 
of monthly meetings had been held. Since 
the date of the last report the Public 
Libraries Acts had been adopted in the 
following places: Elland, Udny, Letch- 
worth, Huthwaite, Dartford, Govan, and 
Newcastle (Ireland). 

The matters further noticed are reserved 
for next week. 








THE LIBRARY CENSORSHIP. 
Hilversum, Holland, August 25, 1912. 


I HAVE decided, after considerable hesita- 
tion, to ask for space in some English literary 
publication, in order to make known the 
facts concerning the suppression of my latest 
novel, ‘Love’s Pilgrimage.’ I am told thai 
it is too late to accomplish anything, so 
far as this book is concerned, as it was 
published four months ago, and the novel- 
reading public forgets a book in half that 
time. But I expect to publish other books, 
and I do not care to have them all suffer the 
same fate. Moreover, there is an important 
question of principle at stake, involving the 
future of your national culture. Some- 
thing must surely be done to make clear to 
the suppressors of vital books that they 
cannot continue their activities without 
awakening public protest. 

You have been good enough to review 
‘Love’s Pilgrimage’ favourably. But as 
this was some time ago, and as the whole 
strength of a protest against suppression 
depends upon the quality of the book 
suppressed, you will perhaps permit me 
to tell a little about ‘ Love’s Pilgrimage ’ 
from my own point of view. It is a very 
long and elaborate novel, which represents 
more thought and planning than any three 
other books of mine. It involves my deepest 
convictions, and I think it is my best work. 
Its intention is to portray the conflict 
between love and genius in the soul of a 
young writer—the destructive war between 
his human impulses and his artistic vision. 
The book deals with the elementary facts 
of sex with a frankness not before known, 
I believe, in English literature; yet its 
most hostile critic has not ventured to 
accuse it of an unworthy motive. On this 
point I may perhaps quote the words of 
our American novelist Robert Herrick :— 


“Tt is about the frankest book I have ever seen 





in lish, and yet it is perfectly clean in every 
es j 





‘Love’s Pilgrimage’ was published in 
America about sixteen months ago, and 
was favourably received by our best reviews. 
But when I offered it for publication in 
England, I found that there was a general 
opinion that its plain-speaking would not 
be welcomed in your country. I hesitated 
for some time, but finally decided that I 
had no right to force my ideas upon another 
people, and I consented to a drastic expurga- 
tion of the book. The American edition 
had been praised enthusiastically by some 
of your leading men of letters. Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts wrote: ‘‘ I am full of enthusiasm 


for this splendid work of art.” Mr. Israel 
Zangwill wrote: “It seems to me to be 
literature of a high order.’ Mr. Arnold 


Bennett referred to it as “ prodigious and 
all-embracing.” But it must be understood 
that this American edition is not here 
under discussion; all its features which 
were calculated to startle the conservative- 
minded had been removed. That, at any 
rate, was what I supposed; but it seems 
that when the book was read by the Chair- 
man of the Circulating Libraries Committee 
he placed his ban upon it. The book 
appeared with a preface of endorsement 
from one of the most popular of English 
novelists; it was praised “ such journals 
as The Atheneum, The Nation, and The 
Manchester Guardian; and yet the decree 
of one irresponsible person has been suffi- 
cient to wipe it out of existence so far as 
many English readers are concerned. 

I know nothing about the personality 
of the gentleman who has done me this 
wrong, but I think that I am within the 
limits of precision in referring to him as 
‘‘ irresponsible.” His sole responsibility is 
to the shareholders of certain com- 
mercial corporations; and presumably he 
was not appointed to manage them because 
of his passionate and single-minded devo- 
tion to the welfare of English letters and 
the progress of English thought. I see 
that in the fulfilment of his duties he has 
just condemned Strindberg’s ‘ The Confes- 
sions of a Fool,’ which is, next to Rousseau’s 
‘ Confessions,’ the most vital and tremendous 
human document that ever came from the 
soul of an artist. In such company I can 
very well endure to be excluded from the 
circulating libraries’ feast; but I do not 
intend to submit without protest—not on 
my own account, but for the sake of those 
struggling new writers who may have 
something real to say in England. It 
must have a very bad effect upon your 
publishers to be under the whip of a non- 
literary censor, who can destroy any book 
that he chooses, and will destroy any that 
breaks new ground and disturbs conven- 
tional-minded library-subscribers. It must 
have a very bad effect upon your writers 
to know that your publishers will not accept 
vital work because of the existence of such 
a censor. It seems to me that it is time 
that your men and women of letters who 
have something to say should come together 
and devise some way of putting an end to 
this very great menace. They can do it, 
I believe, by establishing a committee of 
their own to act as a censor upon the 
libraries’ censor; to let that official know 
that whenever he bans an important and 
worthy book, they will take the matter up 
and create such a demand for that book 
that the libraries will be compelled to supply 
it. If they would set about such a task in 
earnest, they would soon get behind them 
a large body of their own readers, who 
would also be a large body of the subscribers 
of libraries, able to bring to bear upon the 
Chairman of their Committee the kind of 
argument which he would comprehend. 

Upton SINCLAIR. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Mr. G. P. Putnam, the head of the firm 
of Putnam’s Sons, has recently received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
from Columbia University, New York. 


Mr. SrpnEY WILLIAMSON writes from 
the Library, Walworth Road, S.E. :— 


““Queen Charlotte’s literary tastes have 
surrounded her with so much _ interest 
that some inscriptions which she made in 
a book now in my possession are worthy, 
I think, of prominent notice. The book is 
John Ray’s ‘Wisdom of God manifested 
in the Works of the Creation,’ and contains 
Queen Charlotte’s autograph and one of the 
two book-plates she used. Words or phrases 
in the text of whose meaning she was either 
ignorant or in doubt she marked with a 
small cross or asterisk, and, it would seem, 
consulted a dictionary for a definition. 
A definition which suited her she would 
write in the margin as adjacently as possible 
to the word or phrase in doubt. The book 
now in my possession contains many such 
instances of the industry and care she 
bestowed on her reading, some of them 
most remarkable, as in the case of ‘lon- 
gevity,’ against which she found it necessary 
to inscribe ‘long life.’ In other places she 
inserted ‘remembrance’ for ‘ commemora- 
tion’; ‘ transparent ’ for ‘ pellucid ’ ; ‘ near- 
ness’ for ‘propinquity’; ‘the insertion 
of one vessel into another’ for ‘ inoscula- 
tions’; ‘throat’ for ‘thorax’; ‘smallness’ 
oneal and ‘hollowed’ for ‘ exca- 
vated.’ 


“I think that these means by which 
Queen Charlotte overcame some of the 
difficulties of mastering the English language 
prove conclusively, if proof were necessary, 
that she must have been a most painstaking 
and industrious student, and, in any case, 
a foreign-tongued queen who attempted 
an English version of Ray’s ‘ Wisdom of 
God’ deserves respect.” 


HERR GOTTFRIED BUSCHBELL has again 
raised the question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of the Templar Knights in the 
* Historisches Jahrbuch’ of Munich. He 
is on the side of acquittal, and bases his 
theory largely upon the recent work of 
Dr. Heinrich Finke, who in his turn depends 
upon the lack of evidence in support of 
the accusations against the Order in 
countries like Aragon and England, where 
the witnesses were not subjected to 
torture. This should have due weight ; 
but the same may be said of the evidence 
taken at Florence, and published some 
years ago by M. Loiseleur from a Vatican 
MS. Here we find confessions, as volun- 
tarily emitted as any judicial confessions 
could be in those days, of the denial of 
Christ, the trampling on the crucifix, 
and some other of the charges brought 
against the Knights of the Temple. On 
the whole, therefore, it seems probable 
that some among them were tainted with 
heresy, acquired doubtless in Syria, and 
in the face of this the mere argument 
from silence can hardly prevail. 


Brrore Dr. Gomperz died last week 
he had passed the whole of the proofs of 
the fourth volume of his classic work 


last completed with his approval. Mr. 
Murray hopes to publish this final volume 
some time in October. 


Mr. H. Dr VERE STACPOOLE’S new 
novel, ‘The Street of the Flute - Player,’ 
is to be published by Mr. Murray on 
the 19th inst. It is a story of Athens 
at the time of Aristophanes, and shows 
that in their native atmosphere the 
Athenians were as full of interests, fads, 
emotions, and passions as the modern can 


One other novel to be published by Mr. 
Murray shortly tells also of Greece, this 
time during the modern period. It is 
entitled ‘Glamour,’ and is written by 
Mr. Bohun Lynch. Although it is a 
story of adventure, the hero of the tale 
is brought to face the fact that there is a 
deal of the peasant’s superstition remain- 
ing in the Hellenic Peninsula, as well 
as such human emotions as find expres- 
sion in love and fighting. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have ar- 
ranged to publish on the 25th inst. 
a new book by Mr. James Bryce, entitled 
“South America: Observations and Re- 
flections.’ The volume is the product of 
a journey made by the author through 
this region, and records his impressions 
regarding scenery, social and economic 
phenomena, the people, and the prospects 
for the development of industry and 
commerce in Panama, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
Mr. Bryce has also something to say 
about the relics of prehistoric civilization, 
the native Indian population, and the 
conditions of political life in the republics. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S list includes 
* Crowds,’ a study of the genius of demo- 
cracy by Mr. Gerald Stanley Lee, the 
author of that striking book ‘ Inspired 
Millionaires’ ; * Sixty Years of a Soldier’s 
Life,’ by Sir Alfred Turner, whose memory 
goes back to the earliest days of Queen 
Victoria; and a complete edition of 
Madame du Deffand’s letters to Horace 
Walpole in the original French in three 
volumes, upon which the late Mrs. Paget 
Toynbee had been engaged for some years. 
Dr. Toynbee has completed his wife’s 
work for the press, and all who know her 
edition of ‘ Walpole’s Letters ’ will expect 
it to be admirably equipped. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD includes in his 
announcements ‘ The Holy War in Tripoli,’ 
by Mr. G. F. Abbott, yet another study 
of first-hand impressions; ‘The Passing 
of the Manchus,’ by Mr. Percy H. Kent, 
long a resident in Tientsin; and ‘ The 
Life of an Elephant,’ by Sir 8. Eardley- 
Wilmot, whose ‘ Life of a Tiger’ was well 
received last year. 


The same firm have in hand two con- 
tributions to social history which should 
be interesting: ‘The English Housewife 
in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies,, by Miss Rose Bradley, and 
‘Memories of Victorian London,’ by 





Messrs. MAcMILLAN’s latest list pro. 
mises in October the official record of the 
royal tour in India and the Durbar, by 
Mr. John Fortescue, the admirable his- 
torian of the British Army ; * The Minority 
of Henry III.,’ by Miss Kate Norgate ; 
and ‘ Marie Antoinette: her Early Youth 
(1770-1774),’ by Lady Younghusband, 
who seeks to show the influences which 
surrounded the unfortunate queen at a 
critical age. 


The same firm are publishing ‘ Among 
my Books, and Other Reviews and 
Essays,’ by Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
includes six essays which have appeared 
in The English Review, and various com- 
memorative papers. 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & (Co, 
will shortly publish ‘ The Fascination of 
Books, with Other Papers on Books and 
Bookselling,’ by Mr. Joseph Shaylor, who 
has been for over fifty years engaged in 
the handling of books. The scope of the 
volume is wide, comprising such articles 
as ‘The Use and Abuse of Titles, * Book 
Distributing, ‘The Evolution of the 
Bookseller,’ ‘ Trade Sale Dinners,’ &c. 


Or the forty new volumes which 
Messrs. Dent will add to ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library ”’ next month, perhaps one of the 
most important is Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ 
which Mr. Andrew Boyle has revised and 
brought up to date. 


Mr. C. T. Jacosi of the Chiswick Press, 
whose work ‘ Printing: a Practical Trea- 
tise on the Art of Typography’ is an 
accepted textbook for technical students, 
will issue this autumn a new and revised 
edition, the fourth, of his ‘Some Notes 
on Books and Printing: a Guide for 
Authors, Publishers, and Others.’ 


WE regret to notice the death on 
Tuesday last of the Rev. Henry Arthur 
Morgan, the veteran Master of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Appointed Tutor in 
1863, he retained that position until he 
was made Master in 1885. The College 
under his care advanced wonderfully, 
for he combined with sound sense and 
enthusiasm for his pupils a great keenness 
for athletics, especially rowing. Witty 
and genial, he was a popular figure in 
the University, and his knowledge of 
past days was illumined by his inimitable 
gifts as a story-teller. 


Magsor G. F. GratwickE, who also died 
on Tuesday last, was editor and manager 
of The Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette, 
and well known for the leading part he 
took in the Institute of Journalists and 
the International Association of Journal- 
ists, the first Conference of which in 
England he organized a few years ago. 


Tue GoOvERNMENT PusBiicatTions of 
the week include Copyright in Government 
Publications: Treasury Minute, June 
28th (post free ld.) ; and Special Reports 
on Education, Teaching of Mathematics, 
Part I. (post free 3s. 5d.) ; ditto, Part II. 
(post free 2s. 1d.). 





Mrs. L. B. Walford, who goes back to the 





“Greek Thinkers,’ so that it is at 


age of “ Pam ” and “ Dizzy.” 


In our next issue we shall resume the 
List of Forthcoming Publications. 
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Address to the British Association, de- 
livered at Dundee, 1912. By Prof. 
E. A. Schifer, President. 


Pror. SCHAFER was probably wise in 
deciding to return in his Presidential 
Address to the science of biology, which 
has been passed over for other subjects 
by the Presidents of the last three years. 
The nature, origin, and maintenance of life 
are matters which have, as he says, an 
immediate interest for every one; and 
everybody knows, or thinks he knows, 
what life is. Yet, in spite of this, he 
was compelled to begin his address by 
the confession that no satisfactory defini- 
tion of life has yet been found. The full 
meaning of the word cannot even be 
reached by antithesis ; for death, which, 
he thinks, most persons regard as the 
direct opposite of life, is itself a phe- 
nomenon of life, and, physiologically, its 
completion and last act. Moreover, the 
latest discoveries in physiology suggest 
that there may be no very sharp division 
between living and dead matter, and life 
seems to be a phenomenon attaching 
exclusively to matter. Prof. Schafer’s 
way of putting this is that “‘ we cannot 
conceive of life in the scientific sense as 
existing apart from matter,” and “ the 
more we study the manifestations of life 
...-the less we are disposed to call in 
the aid of a special and unknown form 
of energy to explain those manifestations.” 
Some of his hearers, we fancy, must have 
been inclined to question this statement ; 
but the view expressed in it runs like a 
thread through the whole of his discourse. 

Having set up this postulate—which 
some would prefer to consider an axiom— 
Prof. Schafer goes on to point out the 
extreme importance to life of the colloids, 
or gluelike substances :— 


“Living substance or protoplasm [he 
tells us] always takes the form of a colloidal 
solution. In this solution the colloids are 
associated with crystalloids (electrolytes), 
which are either free in the solution or 
attached to the molecules of the colloids. 
Surrounding and enclosing the living sub- 
stance thus constituted of both colloid and 
crystalloid material is a film, probably also 
formed of colloid, but which may have a 
lipoid substratum associated with it. This 
film serves the purpose of an osmotic mem- 
brane, permitting of exchanges by diffusion 
between the colloidal solution constituting 
the protoplasm and the circumambient 
medium in which it lives.” 

Thus the contents of the film are per- 
petually changing. But all these changes 
can be produced outside the living body, 
and all are probably brought about by 
ordinary chemical and physical forces. 
Neither growth nor reproduction is a 
test of life, for Leduc and others have 
shown that artificial colloids can be made to 
imitate the growth and division of living 
organisms. As for reproduction, not only 
do crystals reproduce themselves without 
any colloids at all, but, further, Dr. Loeb 
has proved that true parthenogenesis can 





take place in, for instance, the eggs of 
sea-urchins, which can be fertilized by a 
chemical reagent, or even by a mechanical 
or electrical stimulus, without the inter- 
vention of the male. Nor is the chemical 
composition of living substance of such 
complexity as was once thought. Even 
the nucleus of the cell which plays so 
important a part in its existence is within 
measurable distance, Prof. Schafer thinks, 
of being artificially produced, the com- 
ponents both of this and the more diffuse 
protoplasm being well known. Carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with a 
trace of phosphorus, are the chief of 
them, although, as he says, the presence 
of certain salts of potassium, sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, and iron is essential. 
How, then, did life first come upon the 
earth ? Prof. Schafer will have nothing 
to do with those who, like Dr. Charlton 
Bastian, believe in the “ spontaneous ” 
generation of bacteria and other micro- 
organisms from non-living matter. Nor 
does the meteorite theory once put for- 
ward by Lord Kelvin, or its variation 
favoured by Dr. Arrhenius, to the 
effect that life may have always existed 
in the interstellar spaces in the shape of 
** cosmic dust ’’ which settles down slowly 
upon us without going through the heating 
process to which meteorites are sub- 
jected, please him any better. These 
suggestions, of course, only push the 
question a little further back, and he 
thinks none of them as probable as that 
which attributes life to a process of 
gradual evolution. Prof. Minchin showed 
only last year to the Quekett Club that 
there are some forms of life which are, 
in fact, too small to be within the scope 
of any microscope, and their evolution 
from non-living matter may be going on 
all round us without our being able to 
perceive them. All the available evidence, 
he thinks, goes to show that there is no 
sudden or violent jump in the process. 
However that may be, life as we know it 
is always associated with the cell. This 
cell, with its nucleus surrounded by more 
or less fluid protoplasm, and its containing 
membrane or cell-wall, is not only the 
lowest form of life in which we have any 
real interest, but, like the atom in 
chemistry, is also the unvarying con- 
stituent of all higher forms. All plants 
and all animals are, in Prof. Schafer’s 
words, “ entirely formed of nucleated cells, 
each microscopic, and each possessing its 
own life.’ Many of these cells can 
and do die without affecting the life of 
the cell-aggregate or living organism ; and 
it is even found, as has been lately noted 
in The Atheneum, that many organs— 
the heart, for instance—can be removed 
entirely from it and made to maintain a 
separate life on being steeped in certain 
saline solutions. Apart, then, from the 
fluid medium in which the cells have, 
as it were, to be bathed, it is necessary 
for the life of the cell-aggregate that some 
means should exist by which its com- 
ponent parts should be co-ordinated and 
made, as it is here expressed, “to 
work together for the benefit of the whole.” 
Two means of such co-ordination, the 





President tells us, exist in the higher 
animals. One of these is the nervous 
system, the possession of which distin- 
guishes animals from plants; the other is 
the ‘‘ specific chemical substances formed 
in certain organs and carried by the 
blood to other parts of the body, the 
cells of which they excite to activity.” 
These, which are quite a recent discovery, 
are called “ hormones.” 

This regulating effect of the nervous 
system need not detain us long. The 
action of the “ nerve-storms which we 
term ‘emotions’”’’ upon the muscles is 
daily exemplified in the phenomena of 
blushing and the pallor of fear, and upon 
the secretions in the “ watering” of the 
mouth in presence of food, and the 
‘cleaving of the tongue”’ to the mouth 
under excessive anxiety. That of the 
hormones is more recondite, and will 
come as news to many. Among them is 
the secretion of the supra-renal capsules, 
which stimulates the contraction of the 
heart and arteries so effectually that 
the removal of these capsules causes 
death. Then there is the secretion of the 
thyroid gland, a failure of which produces 
cretinism and myxcedema, while its over- 
abundance causes intense nervous excite- 
ment; and the secretion of the para- 
thyroid glandules, no bigger than a pin’s 
head, the removal of which sometimes 
induces tetanus. Again, the secretion 
of the pituitary gland attached to the 
base of the brain, when in excess, causes 
gigantism and acromegaly, but its normal 
function seems to be the regulation of the 
flow of water from the kidneys, and of milk 
from the mammary glands. Most impor- 
tant, also, is the hormone secreted by the 
pancreas, which, passing into the liver, 
converts the carbo-hydrates of the food 
into sugar, which thus circulates in the 
blood and is used by all the cells as fuel, 
thereby throwing much light upon the 
origin of diabetes. Yet the chemical 
composition of all these hormones is fairly 
simple, and some have even been prepared 
synthetically. 

The action of the anti-toxins and other 
results of the ‘ protective mechanisms 
which the cell-aggregate has evolved for 
its defence against disease’’ are only 
briefly touched upon by Prof. Schafer, 
who concludes, as in duty bound, with the 
consideration of ‘the phenomena of 
senescence and death,” the last being 
regarded as “‘a natural and necessary 
sequence to the existence of life.’ In 
spite of the assistance which our recently 
acquired knowledge of these matters has 
enabled us to give the body in its fight 
against disease, there comes a time when 
the cells of which it consists “ undergo 
atrophy and cease to perform satisfactorily 
the functions which are allotted to them.” 
Although science is operating, in Prof. 
Schafer’s opinion, to lengthen the average 
life of man, it cannot prolong it indefinitely, 
and the most it can look forward to is 
that death unaccelerated by disease should 
be ‘‘a quiet painless phenomenon, un- 
attended by violent change.” He says 
that when, if ever, this is achieved, and 
death after a ripe old age is seen to be “ as 
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natural as the oncoming of sleep, it will 
be as generally welcomed as it is now 
abhorred.”” Thus the sun of science 
“ may eventually put to flight the melan- 
choly which hovers bat-like over the 
termination of our lives, and which even 
the anticipation of a future happier exist- 
ence has not hitherto succeeded in dis- 
persing.”’ 

Prof. Schifer’s address is beautifully 
clear, and can be read with comprehension 
and pleasure by every one. If it be 
tinged, as hinted at the outset, by the 
uncompromising materialism common to 
scientific ideas in the middle of the last 
century, this is only to be expected in one 
who, as General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion as far back as 1895, has seen many 
transcendental theories rise and fall. His 
greatest concession to the latest ideas 
is perhaps to be found in his statement 
that Nature is trying to rid us of un- 
necessary or harmful organs like the vermi- 
form appendix and the pharyngeal tonsil, 
which in the meantime had, he thinks, 
better be removed by surgical methods. He 
evidently differs from Prof. Metchnikoff as 
to the means of averting senescence, al- 
though he does so with extreme courtesy, 
and in other cases he will have nothing 
to do with “ fads.”” The literary method of 
the address is of a high order ; and it was 
doubtless with an eye on the psychology of 
his audience that its author abandoned 
the strictly logical arrangement which 
would have compelled him to describe the 
history of the cell from the cradle to the 
grave. As he himself says, the facts which 
have been collected during the last 
century relating to the phenomena of life 
make the advances in the mechanical 
sciences during the same period look 
uncommonly small, and most of the facts 
in question are grouped round the dis- 
covery of the cell-structure of plants and 
animals. Thisis, indeed, the root of the 
whole matter. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Adami (J. George) and McCrae (John), A 
Text-Book or PaTHOLOGy FOR StTu- 
DENTS OF MEDICINE, 25/ net. Macmillan 

The practice of medicine and surgery 
remained an art in England until the work 
of John Hunter and Matthew Baillie, his 
pupil, placed it upon a scientific basis by 
their labours in pathology. Morbid anatomy 
was sufficient for the purpose at first, but 
improved microscopes soon led to a more 
minute examination of diseased tissues, and 
morbid histology enlarged the bounds of 
morbid anatomy. More recently the labours 
of zoologists and botanists have assisted 
in the discovery of disease-producing germs, 
whilst advances in chemistry have enabled 
the action of these germs upon the tissues to 
be studied with great advantage. Pathology 
has thus become a highly specialized branch 
of medical science, consisting of a solid 
nucleus of fact surrounded by a nebulous 
atmosphere in which float theories and 
working hypotheses about immunity, here- 
dity, functional activity, and the like, which 
are not yet capable of being brought to 
the test of experiment. How vast a subject 








pathology has become is shown by Prof. 
Adami’s recent publications. In_ 1910 he 
published a second edition of ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Pathology’ in two volumes, con- 
taining respectively 1082 and 1087 pages; 
and the present work, ‘A Textbook of 
Pathology,’ consists of 759 large octavo 
pages. It is a summary, but by no means 
a repetition, of the larger work. It gives 
an accurateand up-to-date, but in some parts 
rather bald account of what a student of 
medicine might be expected to know with- 
out specializing in pathology. It is well 
written, and Prof. Adami, with his colleague 
Dr. McCrae, has endeavoured to lighten 
the task of reading by the employment of 
good print, good paper, and numerous 
illustrations, several of which are coloured. 
It is a sign of the state of medical education 
that scientific terms derived directly from 
the Greek are explained in foot-notes. 
There is an excellent index. 


Edridge-Green (F. W.), New Visuat PHe- 
NOMENA. 

An interesting paper reprinted from The 
Journal of Physiology, and dealing mainly 
with after-images. The conclusion reached 
from the facts stated is that “ the positive 
after-image is due to a persisting excitation 
of the retina, and the negative after-image 
is due to a diminution of excitability.” 


Minchin (E. A.), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Stupy OF THE Protozoa, with Special 
Reference to the Parasitic Forms, 
21/ net. Arnold 

The author aims at furnishing a guide 
to those who, having some general know- 
ledge of biology, desire a closer acquaint- 
ance with the special problems presented by 
the Protozoa. 


Moll (Dr. Albert), THe Sexuat Lire or 
THE CHILD. Allen 
The subject with which this book deals is 
undoubtedly an important one. Dr. Moll 
attempts to distinguish between the normal 
and abnormal development of the sexual 
life. He fails to show how the one may 
lead into the other; we are also at a loss 
to know what he considers abnormal. The 
usual practices common in childhood, par- 
ticularly at puberty, he regards on the whole 
as not detrimental. : 

Dr. Moll’s view is 
“that the sexual enlightenment of the child is 
advisable. The biological processes of sex in the 
vegetable and lower animal world may be taught 
in school as early as the second period of childhood. 
A warning against the dangers of venereal diseases 
may be given at school to the senior pupils shortly 
before leaving. But for effecting enlightenment re- 
garding the processes of the individual sexual life the 
school is unsuitable ; this matter can best be under- 
taken by some private person, and above all by the 
mother. Choice of the time for this last phase 
must be guided in part by the questions of the 
child, in part by the child’s physical maturity, but 
more especially by the indications of psychosexual 
development.” 

We cannot help feeling that in this question 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
must be told, if we are to tell anything, to 
our youths and maidens; it is useless and 
aggre simply to excite their curiosity. 

o our mind the most important part of 
the instruction consists in warning the 
adolescent of the dangers of venereal 
diseases. For the rest of the instruction, 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether harm 
rather than good may not result from 
concentrating the attention on sexual life 
at an early age. 

The publishers say that the sale of the 
book is limited to members of the medical, 
scholastic, legal, and clerical professions. 
The volume is certainly not suited for 





any one else, but we feel that the publishers 





have set themselves rather a difficult task 
in this limitation. The text is far too long, 
and contains a great deal of useless repetition, 
The author cannot be said to have made any 
discoveries in this branch of science. 


O’Callaghan (M. A.), DarryIne ry Ausrrar- 
ASIA: FarM AND Factory. 
Sydney, Angus & Robertson 
Written with the aim of assisting those 
engaged in the various branches of the 
dairying industry in Australia. The author 
can claim authority, as his previous book, 
‘Dairying in all its Branches,’ was issued 
by the New South Wales Government as 
an Official publication. It was rapidly sold 
out, but instead of revising it, Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan has preferred to write an entirely new 
work which aims at being more compre- 
hensive and up to date. 


Pepper (the late John Henry), Tur Boy’s 
PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE, revised by 
John Mastin, New Edition, 5/ ‘ 

Routledge 

.Mr. Mastin has not only revised this book, 
but also added much new matter, a course 
necessitated by the advance of science during 
the last few years. There are chapters on 
such subjects as wireless telegraphy and 
telephony, radio-activity, and aerostation. 

The work of revision and addition strikes 

us as ably done. The illustrations are also 

brought down to date. 


Report of the Meteorological Service of 
Canada, Central Office, Toronto. 


Ottawa, C. H. Parmelee 


Schultze (Arthur), Tae TeacuInc or Marue- 
MATICS IN SECONDARY ScHOOLS, 5/6 net. 
Macmillan 

The ground covered by this American 
book is virtually coincident with the normal 
English Secondary School courses in mathe- 
matics. ‘Students still learn demonstra- 
tions instead of learning how to demon- 
strate, complains the author at the outset, 
and hence endeavours to aid teachers who 
wish to make their subject less informational 
and more disciplinary. To this end he 
briefly discusses fundamental principles 
before — to a somewhat detailed 
practical study of the lower mathematics. 
While distrusting the teaching of “ short 
cuts,” and methods mainly of artistic 
interest, the author here introduces a 
large and varied number of extremely 
useful practical hints on method, the section 
upon Graphic Methods being especially 
suggestive, although short and very in- 
complete. We are astonished to find that 
conics appear to have no place in the 
author’s scheme ; the curve y=z2’ is briefly 
discussed, but zy=c is not even men- 
tioned. Hence, in his brief survey of solid 
geometry, he has to confine himself to 
rectilinear figures, to the exclusion even of 
the sphere. 

The book bears traces of having been 
written in a hurry: “‘ Do not dwell too long 
upon these topics. The longer you do the 
more confused will students become ”’ (p. 196) 
is a piece of advice on the treatment of 
limits which cannot be otherwise explained. 


Strasburger (Eduard), Jost (Ludwig), Schenck 
(Heinrich), and Karsten (George), A 
TExt-Booxk oFr Botany, Fourth English 
Edition, revised with the Tenth Ger- 
man Edition by W. H. Lang, 18/ net. 

Macmillan 
We are not surprised to gather that there 
is a steady demand for this thorough and 
admirable book. It has again been revised 
in the latest issue. It is some twenty 
larger than the third English edition, and 
has a few more illustrations. 
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Science Gossip. 


M. Paut BecQuEReL has written an article 
on the radio-activity of plants, in which he 
analyzes the experiments of Tommasina 
and others, and shows that the property 
in question isnever manifested, except in the 
presence of water. Although he does not 
say so, this may possibly afford a clue to the 
mystery of the N-rays. He also mentions 
that the ‘“‘ Becquerel ”’ rays, as he calls those 
emitted by the highly radio-active sub- 
stances, will in sufficient doses stop the 
growth, and even cause the death, of most 
vegetable forms. He thinks with the Presi- 
dent of the British Association that life 
on this earth probably evolved from mineral 
matter, and says that the experiments of 
M. Daniel Berthelot and M. Gaudechon on 
the effect of ultra-violet light on carbonic 
acid, water, and ammonia, afford some 
ground for hoping that organic substances 
of a relatively high order may yet be formed 
synthetically by the aid of the radio-active 
substances. 


fv;Pror. H. Mowiscn of Vienna has lately 
made experiments on the effect of extreme 
cold upon plants. While many (such as the 
tobacco plant, vegetable marrow, and the 
beans) perish at a temperature of about zero 
(C.), certain diatomaceous forms can support 
a temperature of —200 (C.) without even 
freezing. According to him, the death of 
the frozen plant is always due to the arrest 
of the water supply to its tissues, caused 
either by the actual formation of ice within 
the cell or by the lesion of the cell-wall, 
resulting from the expansion of its liquid 
contents when a certain low level of 
temperature is reached. 


Another theory suggests that the death of 
the plant takes place, not on the formation 
of ice, but on its thawing, as in the case of 
a burst water-pipe. Yet it is admitted that 
neither hypothesis fully explains all the 
phenomena observed, especially that of the 
great difference in the sensitiveness of plants 
to low temperatures. Prof. Molisch’s ex- 
periments were carried out by means of 
a specially constructed refrigerator, which 
enabled him to observe the different stages of 
congelation under the microscope. 


Pror. Terni of Milan has shown that the 
vapour of ammonia under certain conditions 
is not only explosive, but also inflammable. 
He puts 10 c.c. of liquor ammoniz fortior 
with half that amount of — of 
hydrogen and 1 gramme of powdered 
peroxide of manganese into a very thick glass 
tube 17 cm. by 3 cm. The temperature of 
the liquid rises considerably, and oxygen is 
disengaged. The resulting vapour, con- 
sisting of a mixture of oxygen and ammonia, 
will take fire if a light is applied to it, and 
burns at first with a series of slight explo- 
sions, and afterwards with a brilliant yellow 
flame. The part played in the reaction 
by the manganese is not very clear, and is 
perhaps catalytic. 


THE Nova or temporary star in Gemini 
that appeared in March last has come within 
range of observation again after the con- 
junction of the constellation with the sun. 
The Nova appears to have diminished but 
little in brightness since it was last seen in 
May, being now between the seventh and 
eighth magnitudes. These Nove usually fade 
away in a few months after maximum 
brightness, but in this case the diminution 
of light seems to be very gradual. 
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County Churches: Nottinghamshire. By 
J. Charles Cox. (Allen & Co.) 


THE authors of the series of ‘“ County 
Churches’ are doing a useful and neces- 
sary work in compiling these little volumes. 
When complete the series will be an 
inventory of the churches of the country ; 
it will be a work of reference in convenient 
form, and, moreover, something of a safe- 
guard for the churches themselves, by 
drawing attention to the folly of neglect 
and of unwise restoration. Dr. Cox 
pillories some few churches where ivy 
has been allowed to run riot ; he might go 
further. The preface of each volume is an 
opportunity to set out the prime neces- 
sities so that the process of decay may 
not be accelerated, or pages of history wiped 
out by the carelessness or ignorance of 
trustees. Our untouched country churches 
are genuine historical documents. To 
replace old features by new interpreta- 
tions of what they may have been like, 
is an unsatisfactory business. For the pre- 
sent it is well to concentrate on preserving 
the old, and keeping the roof sound, and 
the wall bases clear of ever-accumulating 
soil. 


Dr. Cox’s Introduction to the churches 
of Nottinghamshire is a model historical 
survey as well as a detailed summary of 
the characteristics of the county in a 
highly condensed form. The importance 
of the material of the fabric is not over- 
looked, though the influence of the 
material on actual features of design is 
barely touched on. It will be found 
on inquiry that geological boundaries are 
the effective divisions to local peculiarities 
in design. The author gives the latest 
evidence as to Saxon and Norman work- 
manship, which admits of the possibility 
of more genuine remains of pre-Conquest 
work than is usually supposed to be the 
case. The building activity of the so- 
called periods in different parishes is 
defined ; features of design, fittings in 
stone and wood, and monuments are 
treated in the Introduction. The bulk 
of the volume deals with the churches 
in alphabetical order in a concise and 
methodical way. Dr. Cox has the gift 
of condensing information without losing 
the human interest of his subject. Two 
Appendixes and an Index form part of 
the work, and a few illustrations are 
added, though these are tantalizing rather 
than satisfying. If a small map could be 
included, the value of the book to those 
planning pilgrimages would be greatly 
increased. 

The labours of scholars like Dr. Cox will 
greatly facilitate the task of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments in 
their stupendous survey of the United 
Kingdom. 
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A Bibliographical List descriptive of 
Romano - British Architectural Remains 
in Great Britain. By Arthur H. Lyell. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


A FOREIGN SCHOLAR once compiled an 
Index to Thucydides which gave a refer- 
ence (but no more.than ja reference) to 
every occurrence of every, word, including 
cai, Mr. Lyell has done somewhat the 
same for Roman Britain. His book is 
not a “‘ list descriptive of Romano-British 
architectural remains in Great Britain,” 
as, with curiously unacademic tautology, 
it is styled on its title-page. It is an 
alphabetical list of British sites which 
have yielded structural remains of the 
Roman period, with references to books 
and periodicals mentioning these sites ; 
but the remains are not described beyond 
such brief words as “foundations,” 
* buildings,” “ station.”” The work, like 
the ‘ Index Thucydideus,’ must have cost 
its compiler immense labour, and it is 
likely to be a good deal more useful. But 
it has the salient faults of that Index. 
As it stands, it is too much of a “ rudis 
indigestaque moles.” The descriptive 
words—* building,’ &c.—are so brief and 
colourless as to convey very little; they 
are also used with so little uniformity that 
some Roman forts are called “ stations,” 
others “‘ walled camps,” others “‘ forts,” 
others ‘“‘ foundations,” with no obvious 
reason for the variation. Some of them 
are even point-blank wrong, as when 
Chester and Caerleon are styled towns, 
and certain castella are called “ pave- 
ments.’ The references also—the result, 
plainly enough, of vast toil—are piled 
together with no distinction between 
brief mentions and full descriptions, or 
between third-hand and authoritative 
discussions; good books and bad are 
cited impartially. 

To illustrate these points by details, a 
Northern antiquary may be allowed to 
take the Northern counties. Mr. Lyell 
ascribes to Westmorland five sites. All 
happen to be forts: one, Maiden Castle, 
a tiny post on a mountain road, he 
describes by the word “ walls,” though 
there are none there to see; the other 
four he calls ‘‘ pavement,” or “ buildings,” 
or * buildings and pavement.” Two fur- 
ther well-attested forts, at Ambleside 
and at Brough, he omits altogether. 
Thus he sets the remains of the county 
all awry. Cumberland naturally fills more 
space with some thirty-five sites. One 
of these, the Gilsland milecastle, is in- 
dexed under three heads, as if it were 
three sites; the Borrowdale and Laner- 
cost bridges and two or three other items 
are most uncertain; the excavations of 
Caermot are omitted. Similar slips occur 
in Northumberland. The oddest of all, 
however, occurs in the South, where 
Middlesex (apart from London) is wholly 
a-wanting, as indeed is Anglesea in Wales. 

We have dwelt on these defects be- 
cause we believe that Mr. Lyell’s book 
will be extraordinarily useful to those 
who, in using it, bear them in mind. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
ay in these columns does not preclude longer 


Anderson (A. J.), THe RoMANCE oF SANDRO 
Borrticetxt, 10/6 net. Stanley Paul 
Though written in the guise of fiction, 
Mr. A. J. Anderson’s book on Botticelli 
is less fanciful than many more orthodox 
critical biographies. It is a serious endeavour 
to “reconstruct the atmosphere in which 
Sandro moved and the persons who must 
have influenced him,” and the reconstruction 
is solidly based on an intimate knowledge 
of the master’s paintings and of contem- 
porary documents. Mr. Anderson’s enthu- 
siasm for his subject may have led him into 
portraying Botticelli as too saintly a person 
to be altogether human; but his point of 
view is fresh, and more acceptable than the 
common belief that Botticelli was ever 
wavering between a sensuous paganism and 
an ascetic Christianity. Mr. Anderson effec- 
tively proves that Savonarola could have in- 
fluenced the painter only in his later years, if 
then, and he would have us see his hero as 
a “‘ perfectly normal ”’ Tuscan, sentimentally 
ager in his attitude towards women. 
e melancholy in his later paintings Mr. 
Anderson ingeniously assigns to the artist’s 
hopeless love for his godchild, Alessandra 
Lippi. For this supposition there is no 
evidence, only a probability that Alessandra 
was during a long period the painter’s 
favourite model; but we may agree with 
the writer that it is “‘ far more natural, and 
far less sentimental, to attribute the pathos 
of Sandro’s pictures to an affair of the affec- 
tions than to make him the victim of a 
hopeless attempt to reconcile pagan and 
Christian ideals.” 

With remarkable courage Mr. Anderson 
does not hesitate to call Botticelli a “‘ post- 
impressionist * of his day. He sees him 
as a rebel against the scientific naturalism 
of the Quattrocento, striving to paint souls 
rather than bodies, to express thoughts 
rather than to render the outward appear- 
ance of things, and holding that “ the 
symbol of a reality might convey its mean- 
ing as “4 and as truthfully as a copy 
of that reality.” With the conventional 
symbolism of the orange grove in his 
* Primavera’ and the sea in his ‘ Birth of 
Venus,’ Mr. Anderson aptly and happily 
compares the Egyptian hieroglyphics for 
the same realities. Without accepting all 
Mr. Anderson’s theories, we must admit 
that he has gone far towards establishing 
many points of interest: Botticelli’s know- 
ledge of Dante’s ‘ Il Convito,’ for example, 
and the abiding place in his life and art 
occupied by Lippo Lippi’s family; and his 
book, which is admirably illustrated, and 
well equipped with notes giving his autho- 
rities, should help many readers to a fuller 
understanding and deeper enjoyment of 
a subtle artist. 


Cuq (Edouard), Le Stnarus-ConsvuLtE DE 
Dé1os DE L’AN 166 AVANT NOTRE ERE, 
reprinted from the ‘ Mémoires de I’ Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et  Belles- 
Lettres,’ lfr. 50. Paris, Klincksieck 

An interesting commentary on a decree 
inscribed on marble found at Delos a year 
ago by the excavators of the French School 
at Athens. It is in a Greek which depends 
on @ Latin original, allows the celebration 
of the cult of Sarapis as in former days, and 
forbids any departure in this business 
from its declaration. As, however, it states 
no penalty, it ranks, as M. Cuq points out, 
among the curious “‘ imperfect laws.”’ There 
is an awkward roi wh followed, not by 
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article is ingeniously explained as a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ ejus,” equal in legal 
phraseology to “‘ in ea re.” 


Turner’s Water-Colours at Farnley Hall, 
Part V., 2/6 net. ‘Studio’ Office 
The two German drawin Bingen and 
Johannisberg—are the gems in this number 
of the series of Farnley water-colours. In 
both may be seen that particular trans- 
lucency of water and atmosphere which 
Turner alone knew how to capture, and it is 
interesting to observe how this quality is 
elicited equally by two entirely different 
schemes of colour. The text contains a 
lamentable story. A couple of drawings 
had been given to a son of their owner for 
the decoration of his rooms at Eton, and, 
when one became dirty, the misguided 
youth “ put it in a basin of water to clean it, 
with disastrous results ” | 








EXCAVATIONS AT ANTIOCH. 


IV.—TxHe SANcTUARY AND DEDICATIONS.* 


THE architectural character of the central 
sanctu of Men remains quite obscure. 
I still feel doubtful whether it was a temple 
or an altar; but more probably it was a 
small temple of quite unusual character. 
Remains of the architecture of two periods 
have been found. The earlier are of the 
very soft stone previously mentioned, and 
these have mostly disintegrated. The sides 
of this temple (or altar) faced, like the peri- 
bolos walls, N.W., S.W., S.E., and N.E., and 
there were certainly columns on the S.W. 
and N.W. sides, certainly no columns S.E., 
and probably no columns N.E. The build- 
ing has been destroyed right down to the 
built platform on which it stood; below 
this platform in the cellars nothing was 
found—they were empty,except for drifted 
dust and stones thrown in. As the ground 
slopes down towards 8.W., that side is 
built much higher, and has seven steps 
leading up to it. On the two short sides, 
N.W. and 8.E., the number of steps changed 
according to the changing level of the hill. 
All the steps were originally covered with 
marble, but the marble coating was 
entirely removed in ancient times. We 
found only two small pieces of the marble 
plaques which originally were used to cover 
various parts of the Hieron; if they had 
been merely broken in ancient times and 
had not been taken away, we should have 
found many fragments in the great cistern, 
which was filled with the broken stones of 
the Hieron. The plan of this building will 
require study by a trained architect. Frag- 
ments of Ionic columns and capitals were 
found, but these are, perhaps, not incon- 
sistent with a highly ornate altar after the 
Pergamenian fashion. 

When the great cistern was constructed, 
a hole was made in the 8.W. wall by removing 
some stones, a terra-cotta pipe was laid to 
empty the cistern at need, and a small 
chamber was constructed in the wall to 
enable workmen to put this pipe into action. 
This chamber was not stopped up when 
the cistern was filled with rubbish. Being 
small and covered in the thickness of the 
wall, it was empty when we found it; 
and at first we took it for a dry well, until 
the discovery of the cistern revealed its 
nature. The cistern is therefore a later 
construction than the wall. Now the Hieron 
could not have been a great popular resort 
until the cistern was made. The wall 
therefore goes back to a simpler age, before 


* For Sir W. M. Ramsay’s previous letters see Athen., 
July 13 (‘The Name of St. Luke’), Aug. 10 (‘ Quirinius, 





an infinitive, but by a subjunctive. The 
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the numerous buildings round the Hi 
had been constructed. The early aa 
century after Christ is the earliest date that 
can safely be assigned to it. In our ex. 
cavations, when only 160 men had to be 
supplied with water, we had to employ three 
boys and three donkeys all day,from before 
sunrise till after sunset, in carrying water 
over and above that supplied by the fountain 
on the peak. The wall has no foundation, 
but was merely laid on the natural soil, 
and nowhere goes down to the rock. Hence 
it had to depend on mere mass for its 
permanence. On 8.W. it is 19 ft. thick, 
and is further supported by ten buttresses 
on the outside. This construction is more 
likely to be pre-Roman. 

We found in the cistern many inscriptions 
recording victories in the Maximianeian and 
in earlier games of the Greek type, and 
these help us to date with certainty in this 
period some persons whom we believed on 
other grounds to belong to the early fourth 
century. Everything confirms our previous 
opinion that there occurred at Antioch under 
Maximian II. and Maximin a marked 
revival of pagan feeling and a strong anti- 
Christian movement. The dedications to the 
god belong for the most part to this period. 
They have an artificial character, and show 
none of the spontaneity and variety and 
individuality of natural religious action, 
when the dedicant is prompted to make a 
dedication on account of some crisis in his 
own life, and inevitably tells something 
about the crisis and the circumstances. 
Dedications elsewhere are documents of 
great human interest. At this Hieron they 
have, as a rule, hardly any interest, except 
as giving in the mass some information about 
citizenship in the Colonia, and the gradual 
disuse of Latin combined with the per- 
sistence of Roman names, and in some degree 
of Roman feeling. I could not beforehand 
have conceived it possible that some hundreds 
of dedications could convey so little infor- 
mation. This seems explicable only from 
the fact that the movement—+.e., the pagan 
reaction—was engineered from above, and 
was not natural and spontaneous, though 
I quite admit that there was in it a certain 
element of — excitation ; this excita- 
tion probably made use of religion, and was 
not in itself essentially religious in character, 
Yet even among the dedications there are 
@ few of real interest. Their religiosity is 
illustrated by one which is unmistakably 
stamped by the lettering as of the fourth 
century. We found it in many fragments, 
which were sufficient to give the inscription 
with certainty, though the ornamentation 
is incomplete :— 











Evéaipwv Tvworot vids texpopevoas pera 
tov idiwv Operrov Myvi ’Ackanve edyiy, 
with 7dP’ added later. Here the personal 
names either are Christian or belong 
to the pagan reaction, when Christian 
forms, names, formule, and organization 
were imitated in the attempt to show that 
everything of any value in Christianity 
could be done better by paganism. Gnostos, 
the Known, seems to be a reminiscence of 
1 Corinthians viii. 2, “If any man loveth 
God, the same is known (éyvwora:) of Him.” 
From “ the Known-of-God ” originates ‘ the 
Happy.” The symbolism of the rite called 
T euein remains as obscure as ever ; 
but some points previously probable are 
now established with certainty. (1) Many 
inscriptions mentioning this rite are certainly 
of the fourth century; the rest must go 


with them. At that date the final struggle 
was being fought out between paganism 
and Christianity, and religious inscriptions 
inevitably stood in some relation to the 





Governor of Syria’), and Aug. 31 (‘The Hieron of Men 
Askaenvs’). 
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was found, yet the number of documents l 


has been tripled since Miss Hardie published 
the series found last year. (2) In one case 
réxpop Toivas Was substituted for rexuopevoas. 
If any further proof were needed that 
the latter word could not mean “ holding 
office in the Tekmoreian Society,” this 
syaonym supplies the evidence. The spell- 
ing points to late date, though zoicas for 
rojoas Can be paralleled at least as early 
as the third century. (3) Two inscriptions 
have the expression texyopevoas 7d Tpirov. 
This seems hardly consistent with my sug- 

stion that, when the second performance 
of the rite is mentioned, it refers to initia- 
tion at the two sanctuaries of Men which 
Strabo mentions (one over against Antioch, 
which we have been excavating; the other 
in the region, or the territory, of the Anti- 
ochians). It is, however, possible that the 
third rite may have taken place at some 
third Hieron of the region (perhaps that of 
Zeus Eurydamenos). (4) No indication of 
the character of this rite was found. The 
evidence remains as before, except that we 


destroyed, by a better reading, the very | Roger Fry is organizing the show. 


slight evidence contained in Miss Hardie’s 
dedication No. 65. I must acquit her of 
all responsibility for the wrong text, which 
was suggested by myself alone, when I was 
called to this difficult inscription. 

There must be about 200 dedications. 
Four of these we have failed to read: one 
of them is Miss Hardie’s No. 57. Several 
of them present problems of some com- 
plexity. One shows a use to which a 
dedication could be turned by an ingenious 
advertiser. The most conspicuous of all 
the dedications, by its large letters and deep 
cutting, is that of “‘ Healthy the Physician.” 
This is so placed that it was not seen by 
people going to the Sanctuary, but must 
have been conspicuous to every one who was 
returning to the city from the Sanctuary. 

There was a marked tendency for dedi- 
cants to engrave two or even more inscrip- 
tions. Many examples of this occur; and, 
if we had the whole series, probably the 
number of doublets would be increased 
largely. 

The pottery found in the Hieron and 
over the site generally, and in the graves 
hitherto, is unimportant. Everything is 
Roman or late Hellenistic, except rough, un- 
datable kitchenware. One of the problems 
that remain to be solved is to determine 
what has become of the early stuff. That 
there were early graves on the mountain, 
beside a Sanctuary which Strabo describes 
as one of the wealthiest in Anatolia, is 
certain. I do not doubt that documents 
and graves of the Phrygian period remain to 
be discovered. I doubt if the great Sanctu- 
ary which we have excavated is the oldest. 
Similarly, the other temples which we have 
excavated, and which I hope briefly to 
describe in a final letter, yielded nothing 
pre-Roman. 

The most important discovery about the 
cult of Men is that he was associated with a 
goddess, called Demeter in the Hellenizing 
terminology. This goddess is indubitably 
@ Hellenized Cybele. Men was intruded 
into the old Phrygian religion through 
identification with the god associated with 
the Mother-goddess, after the same fashion 
in which Poseidon was taken into the cult 
of the Mother of Athens by being identified 
with a male figure of her entourage, so 
that Poseidon-Erechtheus became part of 
the circle associated with Athenaia. In 
his own Hieron he remains supreme, but 
we found the temple of the goddess in a 
state of almost complete ruin, as well as 
@ small shrine in the Hieron. 

W. M. Ramsay. 








| 





| 
Fine Art Gossip. 


Earty in October there will be a second 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries. Unlike that of 1910, for the | 
most part devoted to Cézanne, Van Gogh, | 
and Gauguin, it will be mainly concerned | 
with the exponents of the modern school, | 
and in particular with Henri Matisse 
and Pablo Picasso. The work of Matisse 
is seldom available for exhibition, owing 
to the fact that it is almost invariably | 
commissioned by private collectors before 
execution. 

M. Picasso will contribute a series of dated 
canvases, which serve to illustrate his | 
evolution in the direction of a purely ab- | 
stract art of design; and for the first time 
Russian Post-Impressionist art will, under | 
the leadership of M. Boris von Anrep, be | 
introduced to the British public. 

The English section will include exhibits 
by Mr. Duncan Grant and Mr. Fred Etchells, | 
who are responsible for some of the mural 
paintings at the Borough Polytechnic. Mr. 


THe TrentH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS | 
oF THE History or Art, which takes place 
in Rome between October 16th and 2lst | 
next, promises to be of exceptional im- 
portance. Judging from the list of lectures 
and speakers, we should say that thereis not 
one dull subject or lecturer among them. 
Italian and German speakers of course pre- 
dominate, but Spain is also well repre- 
sented by some distinguished writers. In the 
fourth section, which is designated “‘ Metodica 
storico - artistica,’”’ many practical sugges- 
tions are likely to be made. The general 
secretary of the Congress is Dr. Roberto 


| Papini, who will supply all information on 


application (60, Via Fabio Massimo, Rome). 


WE regret to notice the death, on Satur- 
day last, of Mr. George Hay, R.S.A., who 
was from 1881 till 1907 Secretary of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. As an artist 
Mr. Hay devoted himself chiefly to figure- 
subjects from Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times, but the Waverley Novels also 
provided him with choice subjects of a 
humorous nature. He was elected an 
Associate of the R.S.A. in 1869, and a full 
member in 1876. 


Srr Gaston MASPERO continues this week 


MUSIC 
nates 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH OPERA. 
THE FUTURE of English opera is one of 
those subjects that Lord Beaconsfield, 


had he lived to the present day, might 
with good reason have added to his 


| famous list of topics which a well-bred 


youth desirous of social success had best 
avoid ; indeed, of late years, in its possi- 
bilities of boredom, it has quite dis- 
placed such hoary incarnations of dullness 
as Junius, Casper Hauser, and the Man 
in the Iron Mask. But there come 


| moments when the subject will not be 


denied, and such a moment is the present. 
It is at least within the bounds of 


| possibility that the funds necessary for 


purchasing the London Opera-House and 
for financing an initial series of perform- 
ances will be forthcoming. This is un- 
fortunately a sine qua non, since few of 
us are sanguine enough to suppose that 
opera in English will at first be a 
paying concern. But we have plenty of 
wealthy men among us whose interest in 
artistic matters is sufficient to induce 
them to risk capital in a good cause. 
Let us, then, for the purposes of argument 
take the money problem as solved, and 
pass on to the question of how we are to 
use our funds when we have got them, 
and what the best method is of instillin; 
into our music-hall-loving public a r 
taste for that higher form of art which is 
as meat and drink to every other nation 
in Europe. I say advisedly a real taste, 
for no one can deny that even now our 
public has a kind of artificial taste for 
opera—that is to say, it will pay high 
prices to hear famous singers, whatever 
rubbish they may sing, and to gape at the 
gorgeous scenery and staging which, in 
England at any rate, has come to be 
considered a matter of course when 
operas are in question. But what we 
enthusiasts want is to establish a taste 





his survey of recent Egyptological works. 
He is by no means convinced that the head 
from the Fayum, which Dr. Borchardt 
bought in Cairo six years ago and has just 
published, is from a portrait statue of Queen 
Tiyi. While admitting the possibility of 
this, he draws attention to his former 
hypothesis that the head is modelled from 


a granddaughter or grandniece of the famous | 
In reviewing the last fascicule of | 


queen. 
M. Gauthier’s magnificent ‘ Livre des Rois ’ 
Sir Gaston disagrees with the suggestion that 
a certain Amen-mes, who is_ described 
as the eldest son and general of the troops 
of Thothmes I., was really the brother of 
that king, also with M. Gauthier’s identifica- 
tion of a lady named Makara or Kamara 
of the Twenty-first Dynasty with Thothmes’s 
queen, Hatasu or Hatshepset I. 


‘A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WoRK OF | 


CHARLES WILLIAM SHERBORN, R.E.,’ by 


his son, Mr. Charles Davies Sherborn, with | 


a catalogue of his book-plates compiled by 
himself and a friend, and three portraits, 
willbe published by Messrs. Ellis thisautumn. 


Mr. Crecit AtLpIN is illustrating a new | 


edition’ of ‘Black Beauty’ with eighteen 

lates in colour. The work is announced 
or publication in the early autumn by 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons. 


for opera itself, without regard to the 
| factitious splendour of environment—for 
| opera sung by competent singers and 
| staged in a competent manner, given at 
| reasonable prices, independently of expen- 
| sive accessories of all kinds—in a word, 
for the substance rather than the shadow. 

Now as to the manner in which this 
miracle is to be accomplished—that is 
the point on which our experts cannot 
agree. Let us suppose the best that could 
happen; let us suppose the London 
Opera-House in our possession, together 
with funds sufficient to carry on the 
enterprise for a couple of years. What 
| is to be our plan of campaign? First of 
| all, let there be no attempt at competition 
with Covent Garden. It has been proved 
time after time that there is not room in 
London for two opera-houses engaged in 
| the pleasant process of cutting one 
another’s throats. Instances might easily 
| be brought forward from the past, but 


| Mr. Hammerstein’s recent venture affords 
| all the proof that is needed. Covent 
| Garden is at present all-powerful on its 
' own ground. With its distinguished past 
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and its present social prestige its position 
is impregnable, and our English Opera- 
House cannot attempt to challenge its 
supremacy. There must be no question 
of filching feathers from the wings of 
Covent Garden, no idea of performing 
English versions of operas inextricably 
associated with the older establishment. 

But the present policy of Covent Garden 
leaves ample room and verge enough for 
another institution of somewhat different 
aims and ideals. Covent Garden, admir- 
ably as it is managed from its own point 
of view, leaves a large portion of the 
operatic field untouched, and by a happy 
coincidence it is just that part of the 
field with which our English Opera-House, 
if it is to fulfil its proper mission, should 
rightly be concerned. What that mis- 
sion is can be stated in a word. The 
aim of Covent Garden is to please, ours 
must also be to educate. We shall have 
to educate our composers, who, poor 
fellows, have hitherto had but little 
chance of acquiring operatic experience ; 
and we shall have to educate our public 
to appreciate opera as an art, whether 
expounded by their own countrymen or by 
composers of other nations. 

The process of educating our composers 
will be comparatively simple. We shall 
accomplish it by producing their works. 
No more effectual method has ever been 
devised, and it is one to which but little 
recourse has hitherto been had in Eng- 
land. Covent Garden has, it is true, 
occasionally found room on its hospitable 
stage for native works, but they have 
been produced as a rule in a half-hearted 
manner, and the fostering care that in some 
cases might have nourished a weakling 
babe into strength and maturity has too 
often been withheld. At Covent Garden 
the atmosphere is not friendly to English 
art. The audience, however brilliant in 
the matter of diamonds, does not shine 
by musical intelligence, and an appeal to 
patriotism would only move it to contempt 
or laughter. The middle-class audience 
which, we trust, will frequent our reason- 
ably priced English Opera-House, will by 
its nature be better disposed towards the 
efforts of its countrymen. 

Nor is the question of the production of 
English works merely one of pious faith 
and aspiration. It is not hazardous to 
predict that the establishment of an 
English Opera-House would bring about 
a remarkable development of operatic 
activity among our young composers, 
whose capacity to produce good work— 
given the required stimulus—no one can 
doubt. Already, too, we have an operatic 
past of no mean quality. The records of 
recent years furnish the names of many 
English operas well worthy of revival. Who 
of us would not gladly renew acquaintance 
with Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘Shamus 
O’Brien ’ and ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ ; 
with Miss Ethel Smyth’s ‘ The Forest ’"— 
never yet produced in English—and ‘ The 
Wreckers’; with Mr. George Clutsam’s 
* A Summer Night’ ; and with Mr. Nicholas 
Gatty’s ‘ Greysteel’ and ‘ Duke or Devil’ ? 
These are but a few from many that could 


stances have condemned to silence after 
briJliant initial success. But it is, of 
course, mainly to the future that we look 
to provide us with our English repertory, 
and I cannot help feeling that the present 
is an exceptionally favourable moment for 
the foundation of a new school of English 
opera, owing to the marked tendency of 
our young composers to turn for inspira- 
tion to the rich stores of our native folk- 
songs. The talent of Mr. Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Mr. Balfour Gardiner, Mr. Cyril 
Scott, and Mr. Percy Grainger—to men- 
tion once again a few names out of many 
—redolent as it is of the soil, needs but 
to be turned into operatic channels in 
order to produce work as typical of England 
as Weber’s ‘ Freischiitz — inspired as it 
was largely by his native Volkslieder— 
was typical of Germany. 

So much for English opera pure and 
simple ; let us now turn to another field, 
which Covent Garden has of late left 
practically untilled, and which therefore 
offers a rich harvest to be had for the 
reaping. I mean the classics. For many 
years a bitter cry has gone up from the 
lips of those whose conception of opera 
is not bounded by the works of Wagner, 
Verdi, and Puccini, bewailing the neglect 
that Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and other 
giants of the past experience at the hands 
of the Covent Garden authorities. This 
aching void, left by the worthy caterers 
for the pleasures of millionaire sub- 
scribers, it must be the mission of our 
English Opera-House to fill. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the importance 
of the classics in a scheme such as we 
are now discussing. I say nothing of 
the intrinsic beauty of the works of the 
great men of old time. What I wish to 
insist upon is their value in the formation 
of musical taste. If we desire to have 
in England a really intelligent public, a 
public capable of discriminating between 
good and bad, a public such as exists 
in every important town on the Conti- 
nent, we must begin by training its 
critical faculty, which at present is 
practically non-existent. For this pur- 
pose some knowledge of the history of 
opera is essential. Until a man knows 
something of what opera was in past 
days, and how it has developed into its 
present condition, he is not in a position 
to appreciate the work of his own con- 
temporaries, far less to judge the new 
developments of opera which the rising 
generation may choose to offer for his 
delectation. The Covent Garden public, 
which knows practically nothing about 
opera before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, is for that reason notoriously the 
worst judge of a new work in the world. 
If an opera be not cast in the form with 
which our audiences are familiar, though 
it speak with the tongues of men and 
angels, it falls upon deaf ears. Not 
many years since I happened to hear the 
first performances of * Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,’ given respectively at the Scala 
Theatre, Milan, and at Covent Garden 
within a few months’ time. The different 
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in which the new work was written wag 
unfamiliar, but at La Scala the audience, 
trained on opera of various schools from 
its childhood, accustomed to turn from 
Rossini to Strauss, and from Cherubini 
to Massenet, found little difficulty ip 
grasping the Debussy formula. | 
listened to the work with deep attention, 
and gave it a hearty reception. How 
different was the scene at Covent Garden! 
There the audience, knowing practically 
nothing but Wagner and Puccini, could 
not make head or tail of Debussy. It 
listened for a while in blank amazement, 
voted the work “ dull ’’—that favourite 
word with those who have not the mental 
capacity to grapple with what is unfamiliar 
—and finally went home before the opera 
was half over. 

This is the state of things that it will 
be the duty of our English Opera-House 
to remedy. By putting before our public 
a selection of operas of all schools and 
periods, from the days of Gluck to our 
own, it will gradually accustom them to 
recognize the intrinsic value of musical 
invention and of dramatic power, and 
will train them to pierce through the 
transitory veneer of form to the essential 
quality of the music beneath. It will 
thus prepare them to receive new works, 
possibly cast in an unfamiliar mould, with 
respect and attention, and will, perhaps, 
sharpen their critical faculty to such 
purpose that London may in time rank 
with Paris, Milan, and Berlin as an 
operatic tribunal whose judgment will 
carry weight throughout the civilized 
world. R. A. 8. 














S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


SaMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, who passed 
away last Sunday after a few days’ illness, 
had only just entered on his 38th year. 
He was an industrious composer, for during 
his short career he wrote over seventy works, 
among them being a Symphony; a Nonet for 
pianoforte, strings, and wind ; and a Quintet 
for clarinet and strings, all three written and 
performed before he was 21. Moreover, they 
were all clever and characteristic. 

Coleridge-Taylor was born in London in 
1875, his father being a native of Sierra 
Leone, his mother an Englishwoman. He 
soon displayed talent for music, and studied 
the violin with Mr. Joseph Beckwith for six 
or seven years. In 1893 he won an open 
scholarship for composition, and began 
to study under Sir Charles Stanford at the 
Royal College of Music; and when, four 
years later, he left, he was regarded as a 
most promising student. He soon became 
known. A Ballade in a minor, produced 
at the Gloucester Festival of 1898 and 
repeated on November 4th at the Crystal 
Palace under Manns, attracted notice; and 
exactly a week later his setting of ‘ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast’ was produced at a 
College concert. 

From that moment his reputation was 
established. Not only were the great 
merits of the work recognized by musicians, 
notably by so keen a judge as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, but also the genuine music made 
a direct appeal to the public—‘ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast’ achieved popu- 
larity. In less than a year the ‘ Death of 
Minnehaha,’ produced at Hanley, materially 
increased his repute; the music struck a 
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simplicity notwithstanding, was at once 
strongly felt. A third part—‘ The Passing 
of Hiawatha ’—was afterwards added, but 
never won or deserved equal favour. At 
the present day the power of the two 
earlier scenes from ‘Hiawatha’ is univer- 
sally recognized ; they are, in fact, the 
composer’s masterpieces. 

Coleridge-Taylor wrote a sacred cantata, 
‘The Atonement,’ produced at Hereford 
nine years ago; some secular cantatas, 
including the recently performed ‘Tale of 
Qld Japan’; an ‘African’ Suite; a Violin 
Concerto, also recently produced in America 
with Miss Maud Powell as soloist; various 
excellent pieces for violin and pianoforte; 
pianoforte pieces, the subject - matter of 
which was more interesting than the actual 
writing for the instrument ; and numerous 
songs, including the expressive ‘Sorrow 
Songs,’ one of which, “When I am dead, 
my dearest,” was sung at the composer's 
funeral on Thursday. He also wrote 
incidental music to ‘Herod,’ ‘Ulysses,’ 
‘Nero, and ‘Faust.’ Apart from ‘ Hia- 
watha, he was at his best in pieces of 
comparatively small compass. He was con- 
ductor of the Handel and other societies, 
and a successful teacher. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of last Tuesday’s 
Promenade Concert included Five Orchestral 
Pieces (Op. 16) by Arnold Schénberg, who 
evidently revels in the bizarre. According to 
Dr. Anton von Webern, his music “ contains 
the experience of his emotional life,’ and 
that experience must have been of a strange, 
not to say unpleasant character. We re- 
cently spoke about some pianoforte pieces by 
this composer interpreted by Herr Buhlig ; 
but these new ones are still more disconcert- 
ing. Is it really honest music, or merely a 
pose? We are inclined to think the latter. 
If musie at all, it is music of the future, and, 
we hope, of a distant one. There is plenty of 
interesting and noble music to enjoy. Why, 
then, should the ears of the Promenade 
audience be tortured with scrappy sounds 
and perpetual discord ? 


Tae HeREForD Musica Festiva begins 
on Tuesday next. The novelties will be an 
‘Ode to the Nativity,’ poem by William 
Dunbar, music by Sir Hubert Parry; a 
Fantasia on Christmas Carols, for baritone 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams ; a Suite formed from Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘ Crown of India’; and a Serenade 
in four movements for strings by Mr. Gran- 
ville Bantock. The scheme also includes 
‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ Dvor&k’s ‘Stabat 
Mater,’ Palestrina’s eight-part motet 
‘ Surge, Tiluminare,’ and Bach’s ‘ Matthew ’ 
Passion. Dr. G. R. Sinclair will, as usual, 
be the festival conductor. The novelties, 
however, will be conducted by their respec- 
tive composers. 

A FESTIVAL will be given at Brighton 
next November under the direction of Mr. 
Lyell-Tayler, conductor of the Municipal 
Orchestra, which will be increased by 
London instrumentalists. The scheme in- 
cludes Sir Edward Elgar’s Birmingham 
novelty ‘We are the Music-Makers,’ new 
orchestral works by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
and Edward German. 

Tae forthcoming season of Symphony 
Concerts at Berlin under the direction of 
Dr. Richard Strauss, ten in number, begins 
on October 18th. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mex.—8.t. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 
—o— 
‘DRAKE’ AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 


THERE is room on the London stage, and 
room enough, in the literal as well 
as metaphorical sense, on His Majesty’s 


second marriage is made a matter of con- 
ventional romance, and Thomas Doughty's 
brother is a stage-villain crossed in love 
besides being a conscientious Catholic, 
both the love-making is kept poetic and 
the villainy escapes bombast. A certain 


| refinement and historical colour distin- 


stage, for an historical and patriotic 
pageant. That is what Mr. L. N. | 
Parker offers us in ‘ Drake.’ His work | 


is not a play in any strict meaning 
of the term, for narrative and spectacle 
are far too much in excess of the really 
dramatic elements to permit of such a 
description. It is just a series of animated 
pictures illustrating the successes of the 
great sea-captain’s career, and stopping 
short, well before his hour of eclipse, 
amid the public rejoicings which followed 
on the defeat of the Armada. 


guish the dialogue. But it is the pictures 
which will attract the playgoer and give 
the pageant its charm, notably the brief 
glance, as into an Inferno, we obtain of 
Drake’s boarding of a Spanish galleon, or 
the set effect of the Thanksgiving tableau, 
one of the most elaborate and imposing 
processions ever presented in a West-End 
theatre. 

The acting is necessarily as spectacular 
as the piece; and rightly suggests energy 
and action. Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry 


' looks a Queen—the Queen of gorgeous 


Only one | 


episode out of those covered by the | 
author contains strong drama—the epi- | 
sode of Doughty’s conspiracy and execu- | 


tion at sea. 
opportunity, and wisely follows tradition, 


Here Mr. Parker rises to his | 
| movement. 


except that, like Mr. Noyes in his epic, he | 
makes the loving-cup which judge and | 
criminal drink together after the trial | 


possess a secular, and not a religious 
significance. 
peeps into this or that phase of Drake’s 
adventurous career and his own per- 
sonality, and the legendary poses of 
Queen Elizabeth serve to lend some unity 
to the panorama. 

It is Drake the sailor and pioneer, the 
idealist and the patriot, who is brought 
to our notice thus in glimpses. We hear 
him breathe his famous prayer as he 


strikes the ocean across the Isthmus of | rl sect 
We watch a brush he has with | +] 


Spaniards, and gloat with his men over a | 


Darien. 


haul of doubloons and pearls. We look 
on at his triumphant return to Plymouth 
Hoe one Sunday during morning prayer. 
We attend him on his voyage round the 


For the rest we are granted | 


world, and see his Queen honouring his | 


ship with a visit at Deptford (the sequel, 
* Rise, Sir Francis Drake’’). We have 
realized for us the progress of the Armada 
fight in splendid lightning-flashes. Fin- 
ally, we behold the gallant seaman sharing 
in the ovations offered to his Queen, and 
standing by her side on the steps of Old 
St. Paul’s—nay, even delivering a patriotic 
oration, while she stands patiently listen- 
ing, on the value and necessity of English 
courage. Both he and she cut a brave 
figure; but it is an idealized Drake and 
an idealized Elizabeth, and, of course, an 
Elizabethan England viewed through rose- 
coloured glasses, that we are asked to con- 
template. Londoners and sea-coast folk 
seem ready to make perpetual holiday in 
welcome of returning buccaneers or royal 
progresses; Drake is ever victorious, his 
Queen is free from duplicity, Burleigh 
gives his advice in public, Spaniards are 
openly truculent, and we are living in the 
golden age. 

There is this to be said for Mr. Parker’s 
libretto, that he never indulges in mere 
rant, and always avoids happily the 
grosser touches of melodrama. If Drake’s 








coiffures and stiff brocades—from her 
first entry. Mr. Lyn Harding is, no 
doubt, too handsome and tall a Drake, 
but he has the sailor’s bluffness, the 
courtier’s address, the dreamer’s fervour, 
and there is vigour in his every tone and 
Indeed, the pageant itself is 
full of vigour, and that atones for much 
mere prettiness. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


To those playgoers who are merely seekers 
after pleasure we offer our condolences on 
the fact that ‘ Little Miss Llewelyn,’ pro- 
duced last Saturday at the Vaudeville, did 
not precede the arrival of ‘Bunty.’ To us 
the resemblance between the Welsh Llewelyn, 
and the Scotch Bunty is much the same 
as that between a dog and a cat. A general 
for animals will assure liking 
for both, but the dog is the more general 
favourite, as the more recent play may well 
be, on account of its greater obviousness. 
For those who appreciate the subtlety of a 
cat’s comradeship ‘ Bunty’ will, however, 
have pride of place. 

Miss Hilda Trevelyan in the title-part 
scores an easy first in the cast; her acting 
when she has to bring home to the man to 
whom she is engaged his duties towards his 
unacknowledged son and the boy’s mother 
reaches a very high standard. Mr. Ronald 
Squire, the Englishman, who, profitinggby 
his Welsh rival’s sins as much as by the 
Welsh girl’s advice, ultimately wins the 
love-match amid general applause, plays his 
part capably, if with a lack of the British 
virility which stage convention has led us 
to expect — perhaps the only point where an 
adaptation from the French is recognizable. 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn, in over-acting his part 
of a Welsh dealer in wines and spirits, under 
whose tuition the Englishman has been 
temporarily placed, helps to mask some of the 
more obvious unrealities of the play. Truth 
to tell, in the third act it descends from 
comedy to broad farce. Mr. Gwenn is ably 
seconded by Miss Hannah Jones in the part 
of his affectionate and quarrelsome wife. 

Mr. Oliphant Down’s ‘The Maker of 
Dreams,’ which precedes the Welsh ‘ Bunty,’ 
should not be missed. The expenditure of 
a little more thought on this pretty fantasy 
will doubtless suggest a better costume 
for Mr. Makeham than that of a mayoral 
footman; and the alteration of some lines 
which are positively inept when com 
with the gossamer lightness of the rest will 
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make the dialogue between Pierrot (Mr. 
Eliot Makeham) and Pierrette (Miss Pamela 
Dudley) wholly delightful. 


Across the footlights a little sentiment 
oes a long way; ‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook 

‘arm,’ produced at the Globe on Monday 
evening, contains more than enough. There 
is plenty of typical American humour, 
however, and Rebecca herself is wonderfully 
invigorating. Just as it is difficult to 
imagine any other Peter Pan than Miss 
Pauline Chase, so Miss Edith Taliaferro is 
the embodiment of all the charms of Rebecca 
Rowena (so named from ‘Ivanhoe’* by a 
mother who did not know which name to 
prefer), a delightful young person on 
whom the onus of the play falls. 

In the first act we see the youthful 
heroine arriving a day too soon at the Brick 
House, where her two maiden aunts live— 
one a harmless, kind-hearted creature, the 
other a veritable dragon. The two aunts, 
not expecting Rebecca, are away “at 
meeting,’”’ and the latter engages with some 
other children in a rough-and-tumble. In 
the midst of this the aunts arrive. Rebecca 
is sent to bed with hard words about her dead 





father and without any supper. Enough 
has been said to give the atmosphere of | 
the piece. The fourth and last act is | 
— the least satisfactory. We find 
Aunt Miranda dying and dissolved in tears, | 
Rebecca weeping for her past sins, and | 
everybody else as sentimental as it is pos- | 
sible to make them. Finally we take leave 
of Rebecca (now seventeen) asking a young 
man to “ wait a little while.” | 

Besides Miss Taliaferro, Mesdames Marie | 
L. Day, Eliza Glassford, Ada Deaves, and | 
Viola Fortescue merit considerable praise | 
for the energy and naturalness with which | 
they play their parts. The children, with | 
the exception of Miss Liela Frost’s Emma | 
Jane, are too noisy. The four men are all 
good—Mr. Archie Boyd, in _ particular, 
making a delightful old stage driver. Mr. 
Hayward Ginn did all that was required 
of him as the hero with that air of generosity 
and ‘“‘cuteness’* which is as endearing in 
London (if one may judge by the applause) 
as it is in America. 

Ir is not likely that ‘A Scrape of the 
Pen,’ Mr. Graham Moffat’s new Scottish 
comedy, will rival his great success. Many 
of the ingredients which recommended that 
delightful piece are to be found in the com- 
panion 7 ae og local accent and quaint 
turns of speech, the pawky humour, the 
eccentricities of national type, old customs 
and ceremonies, as well as no little sentiment 
and pathos; but the materials provided 
at the Comedy Theatre are not well mixed, 
as were those at the Haymarket. The 
artifice of the whole thing is too obvious ; 
the plot, with its ‘Enoch Arden’ idea of 
the return of a husband supposed to be 
dead, is at once too slight and too over- 
strained; and there is no masterful and 
engaging personality, as in ‘ Bunty,’ to hold 
the various scenes together and conceal the 
joining of the “flats.” 

The play really possesses only story 
enough to eke out a single act, and New Year 
festivities and comic interludes are tacked 
on to this scheme in order to fill it out to the 
size of an evening’s entertainment. The 
central idea—the return of a_ prodigal 
whom his God-fearing parents imagine to 
be in the grave, in order to claim as his wife 
the young girl who foolishly signed a con- 
tract of marriage with him seven years 
before, and has since married again more 
happily—occupies no more than one brief 
scene. The heroine’s opening of the door 





to the New Year, to be confronted by this 


ghost of her past, is the solitary dramatic 
moment of the play. How the paper comes 
into her hands, and what is its dinate fate, 
are matters dealt with in stagey fashion. 


Tue ABBEY THEATRE, Dublin, reopened 
for the season last week with ‘ Mixed Mar- 
riage and‘ The Playboy.’ The theatre has 
been redecorated, under the supervision of 
Mr. William Orpen, in a scheme of black, 
white, and gold, and its appearance is 
greatly improved. The work of the Abbey 
“School” will shortly be resumed under 
the direction of Mr. Nugent Monck. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“T have always been a warm admirer of 
Browning’s fine tragedy ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ 
and notice with pleasure its addition to the plays 
of the cinematograph. Though it is a tragedy, 
I gather that it is warmly approved. Some of 
Browning’s lines figure on the screen, and eke out 
the action, but, so far as I remember, he is not 
mentioned in any way as the author of the piece. 
Surely this is wrong. If his despised drama is at 
last to have a fair chance, the audience should 
know that it is the work, not of some cunning 
manipulator of other people’s ideas, but of Robert 
Browning, a real poet.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—S. H.—R. A.—F. C. N.—Received. 
J. S.—All right. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of boo! 


We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures &c. 
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G. BELL & SONS, LTD, 
NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


—@— 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLs, 
By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A. B.Sc., 
and The Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 
NOW READY. 


Vol. I.—Covering Stages I. and II. of the Board of Educa. 
tion Circular, No. 711, 1909. 1s. Vol. IL. —Properties of 
Triangles and Parallelograms. 1s, 6d. Vol. III.—Areas, }y, 
Vol. IV.—Circles, 1s. Vol. V. Proportion. 18. Algo 
Vols. I.-IIL ini vol. 28. 6d. Vols. I-IV. in 1 vol. 3¢, 64, 
Vols. IV. and V. inl vol. 28. 

Ready Shortly.—Vol. VI. (Solids). 

Vols. IL.-VI. cover Stage III. of the Board of Education 

ircular. 

Vols. I.-IV. cover the ground for the Oxford Local 
Examinations and for the Cambridge Locals, Part I. 


BELL'S LATIN PICTURE CARDS§, 
SPECULUM IMPERI ROMANI. 


Edited, with Vocabularies and Exercises, by 
FRANK 8S. GRANGER, M.A.. Professor of Classics, 
University College, Nottingham. 


A Set of 16 Cards, printed in Colours, with Vocabularies 
and Exercises on the back of each card, 1s. 3d. net per set. 


BELL’S 
SIMPLIFIED LATIN CLASSICS. 


Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by 
S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 


With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. each. 


NOW READY. 
CABSAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN.—LIVY’S 
KINGS OF ROME.—SIMPLE SELECTIONS 
FROM CICERO’S LETTERS. — CAESAR’S 
FIFTH CAMPAIGN.—VIRGIL’S ATHLETIC 
SPORTS.—VIRGIL’S TAKING OF TROY. 


CONTES 
D’HIER ET D’AUJOURD’HUI. 


(illustrated.) 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
. S. NORMAN, M.A., 
and M. CHARLES ROBERT-DUMAS, Professeur au 
Collége de St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Vol. L, 18. 6d. Vol. II. (just published), 2s. 


These vol are intended for second-year pupils, and 
contain Questionnaires and very full notes. 


TALES FROM MOLIERE. 
Edited by MARC CEPPI, M.A. 


1s. 6d. With Vocabulary and Notes, 2s. 

This volume contains selections from the most popular of 
Molitre’s plays, and being intended for pupils who have 
mastered the first difficulties of the language, as much of the 
original dialogue has been left in as possible. 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED FRENCH 
READERS. 


With brief Notes, Questionnaire, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. 


NEW VOLUME, 
EPISODES FROM VICTOR HUGO'S 
‘LES TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER.’ 
Edited by H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 1s. 
Illustrated by G. LINDSAY. 























AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By HENRY ALLSOPP, B.A., Vice-Principal of Ruskin 
College, Oxford. 
With Maps and Plans, 2s. 
This book attempts to make a really interesting, simple, 
and suggestive introduction to industrial and economic 
history, and contains a clear survey of the whele subject. 


MATRICULATION PRECIS. 


By 8S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 1s, net; or with Key, 

1s. 6d. net. 

This book is intended primarily for use by candidates for 
the London Matriculation E: nation, but it is hoped it 
may be used with profit by pupils in any kind of school 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Lep., 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Duckworth & Co.’s Early Autumn Announcements 





PRESENTATION EDITIONS 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. By Ricnarp 


JEFFERIES. A New Edition, reset. With 8 Illustrations from Oil Paintings by 
EDWARD W. WAITE. Demy 8vo. The Pictures mounted with Frames and Plate 
Marks. oe Cover, cloth gilt, gilt top, headband. In box, 7s. 6d. net, 


postage 6d. 
A companion volume to the edition of ‘The Roadmender,’ illustrated by Mr. Waite, 


published last year. 

NOTE.—A Large-Paper Edition limited to 150 numbered copies will also 
be issued, printed on imit. hand-made paper, illustrations mounted on vellum, 
with decorative borders in gold. Bound in buckram in slip case, 21s. net. 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. From the 


German of CAROVE, retold by S. A. Illustrated by FRANK C. PAPE. Eight 
Illustrations in Colour, mounted with Frames and Plate Marks. Designed end 
papers. Bens cloth Covers, fully gilt, gilt top, headband. In box, 5s. net, 
postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MICHAEL FAIR- 


LESS. Three volumes in slip case. Fcap. 8vo. Buckram, gilt, 7s. 6d. net, 
postage 6d. 


THE DAMSEL AND THE SAGE: a Woman’s 


Whimsies. By ELINOR GLYN. New Presentation Edition, with a Photo- 
gravure —_— Bound in half linen, gilt top, headband, in a slip case, 5s. net, 
postage 


JOUBERT: a Selection from his Thoughts. 


Translated by KATHERINE LYTTELTON. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD. A Re-issue. Large crown 8vo. Bound in half linen, boards, gilt top, 
headband, in a slip case, 58. net, postage 5d. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
THE BRAN PIE. A Feast of Entertainment for 


Boys and Girls. Edited byS. H. HAMER. Royal 8vo, 288 es, cloth gilt, with 
very many Illustrations, on 16 Full-Page Plates in Three-Colour and Half- 
Tone. Boxed, 3s. 6d. net, postage 6d 
‘The Bran Pie’ is something new as a presentation volume for children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years. It contains two continued stories and a number of short 
tales of varying length besides sketches and verses. 


THE TWINS OF TUMBLEDOWNDREARY. A 


for Children. 4 MAGDALENE HORSFALL. et in Colour by| 
HO OR C. APPLETO Cloth gilt, boxed, 38. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SPIDER & CO. By 


8. H. HAMER. Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by HARRY ROUN.- 
TREE. Size7}in. by 54in. 1s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


GOLDEN HOUSE. A Tale. By B. Sypney Woo r. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by R. C. PETHERICK. Size 7} in. by 
Shin. 18. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THE BOOK OF BETTY BARBER. By Macc 


BROWNE. Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
A Re-issue. Size 8} in. by 6} in. Boxed, 3s. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


THE COMPLETE STORY OF OLD MOTHER 


HUBBARD. Told by LADBROKE BLACK. Illustrated in Colour and Black 
and White by DUDLEY TENNANT. A Re-issue. Size 8}in. by 6}in. Boxed, 
38. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


A FINE STORY FOR BOYS. 
OLD FIREPROOF : being the Chaplain’s Story. 


By OWEN VAUGHAN (Owen Rhoscomy]), Ex-Captain of Scouts. A New Edition. 
With Illustrations by EDGAR HOLLOWAY. Reproduced in Colour and Sepia. 
400 pages, picture cover, coloured wrapper. Crown 8vo, 68. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY.—New Volumes. 


A New Series of Handbooks. Aids to interpretation in Biblical 
Criticism. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; postage, 4d. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT SINCE 


KANT’. By the Rev. EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE, D.D., Parkman Professor 
of Theology at Harvard. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. By the 


Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, B.D. D.D., of the U. F. Church of Scotland, sometime 
Jowett Lecturer, London, Author of ‘The Historical New Testament,’ ‘ Literary 
Illustrations of the Bible,’ &c. 


TEXT AND CANON OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. By Prof. ALEXANDER SOUTER, M.A. D.Litt., Professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis, at Mansfield College, Oxford. 


A full list of the Series will be sent post free on application. 




















GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE. 


By H. M. 
TOMLINSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A WILTSHIRE VILLAGE. By Atrrep Witiams. 


Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


LOVE POEMS AND OTHERS. By D. H. Lawrence, 


Author of ‘ The Trespasser,’ ‘ The ae Peacock.’ he bound canvas, grey boards. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net, postage 4d. 


WINTER AND SPRING. Essays by WiuuaM 


Scott PALMER, eel of ‘Pilgrim Man,’ ‘From t. (rhe Noadn &c. Feap. 8vo, 
[ 











28. 6d. net, postage itera As Koadmender Series. _ 
MODERN PLAYS. —New Volumes 
MORITURI ‘Three. One - Act Plays — Tesa, 


FRITZCHEN, THE ETERNAL MASCULINE. 
In 1 vol. cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net, postage 3d 
ROSES. Four One-Act Plays—Srreaxs or Liaat, 
THE LAST VISIT, MARGOT, THE FAR AWAY PRINCESS. By HERMANN 
SUDERMANN. In1 vol. cloth, crown 8vo, 28. net, postage 3d. 
Duckworth & Co. also publish Sudermann’s drama ‘ The Joy of Living,’ in 
one volume, 48. Gd. net. 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN. 


STRINDBERG 


THERE ARE CRIMES AND CRIMES. A Flay 


by AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated by EDWIN BJORKMAN. Clo’ 
crown 8vo, 28. net, postage 3d. 


MISS JULIA.—_THE STRONGER. 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated by EDWIN BJORKMAN. 
crown 8vo, 2s. net, postage 4d. 

Duckworth & Co. publish, in addition to the above, three plays by Strind- 
berg in one volume (crown 8vo, 6s.), ‘ T'he Dream Play,’ ‘ The Dance of Death,’ 
and ‘ The Link.’ They also publish Strindberg's ‘ The Father’ in one volume, 
28. net. . 


CURTAIN RAISERS. By Epzn 


Author of ‘The Secret Woman.’ Three one-act Plays in 1 vol. 


postage 3d. 
PETER’S CHANCE. A Play. By the Hon. Mrs. 
postage 3d. 


ALFRED LYTTELTON. Cloth, small square crown 8vo, 2s. net, 
A full list of *‘ Modern Plays” published by Duckworth & Co. will be sent 


Two Plays. 


Cloth, 





PHILLPOTTS, 
Cloth, 2s. net, 


| post post free ont on request. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.—crown 8vo, 6e. each. 
THE WEAVING OF THE SHUTTLE. A Novel. 


By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY, Author of ‘The Millmaster.’ 


WIDE COURSES: Tales of the Sea. By James 


BRENDAN CONNOLLY, Author of ‘ The Crested Seas.’ Illustrated. 





BERNARDINE. A Novel of Bohemian Life. By 
ROSINA FILIPPI. 

ANGELIQUE, OR LE PETIT CHOU. By 
CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD, Author of ‘An English Girl in Paris,’ ‘No 


Surrender,’ &c. Witha Frontispiece. Designed cover. 


DYING FIRES. A Novel. By Ayan Monkuouvse. 


MISTRESS OF KINGDOMS. A Novel. By 
BRIDGET MacLAGAN. 

THOSE THAT DREAM. By Yor Pawiowska 
(Mrs. Buckley), Author of ‘ A Year of Strangers.’ 

ELIZABETH, BETSY AND BESS. A Tale. ay 


LILY SCHOFIELD. 


THE READERS’ LIBRARY—New Volumes 


Copyright Works of Individual Merit by Authors of Repute. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net a volume, postage 4d. 


MEN, WOMEN AND BOOKS: RES JUDICATE. 


Complete inl vol. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


SUCCESS, AND OTHER SKETCHES, By R. B. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE GREATEST LIFE. By Gerap Leicuton, 


M.D. F.R.S. 


PARALLEL PATHS. A Study of Biology, Ethics, 
and Art. By T. W. ROLLESTON. 
‘t The Readers’ Library” now comprises upwards of thirty volumes. A special 
list of the series will be sent on application. 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 


Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 


Full Descriptive Lists and Catalogue of Publications sent post free on application. 
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‘‘LearneD, Cuatry, Useru..”—Atheneum. 


‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’”’ 
Edinburgh Review 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 
LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, ros. 3d. for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (price 4d.) CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—The Royal Society’s 250th Anniversary—Cobbett Bibliography—Borodino—Broadbent Place-Name—The Marriage of Queen Caroline Matilda of 
Denmark—Primero—Sir John Prisot, Chief Justice—The London Bricklayer. 


QUERIES :—* Ad subsidium Terre Sancte ”—Stained Glass from Malvern—German Proverb—Sir Thomas Browne: Gillies’s ‘ Ancient Greece ’—Bedford 
Bounds, Bloomsbury—References in ‘ Marius the Epicurean’—References Wanted—Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Progress’ -Picture of Cleopatra—Great 
Fire in Wapping, 1682 Compton Abdale Church—Dick Turpin’s Ride to York—Napoleon in London —Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia—Avenam 
—Charles Keene: Article by George Moore—Sacred Wells—Counts of Meulan—Corio. Victoria, Australia—Lifting the Bride over the Threshold 
—Plants in Poetry—“ Yelver” in Place-Names—‘ Husenbeth’s Breviary ’—Sir Walter Ralegh’s Descendants. 

REPLIES :—Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual ’—Dedication of Nonconformist Chapels Apparent Death—Place of Deposit of Wills—Knights of Malta: 
Grand Master Vilhena—‘‘ Morgenstunde hat Gold im Munde”—“ Pointers”—Author Wanted—Dogs on Tombs—Throwing Balls in Church on 
Easter Monday—Cardinal Alphonse de Richelieu—Barnard Family—Nevills of Raby : their Ancestor—Moses Charas—Municipal Records Printed 
—Ludovick Robsert, Lord Bourchier—Quarles Family—Thunder Soon and Medal—‘‘ Dr. Syntax”—Richard Newcome, Vicar of Hursley—First 
Use of Finger-Prints for Identification. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Analecta Bollandiana ’—‘ Etymological Dictionary of English Surnames ’—Reviews and Magazines. 





NOW READY. GENERAL INDEXES. 


Price 10s. 6d. net. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, £8 4, 
THE TENTH SERIES *FOURTH SERIES _.... w. 8 § ° 


GENERAL INDEX.) “sxmseems 0 60 


GENERAL INDEX, 
Being an Index to the Twelve Volumes 


issued between 1904-1909. 
GENERAL INDEX, 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR. *EIGHTH SERIES hin wa ff fae 


‘ ‘ ‘ _— * For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
This Index contains, in addition to the usual Index . ; we 


of Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, | GENERAL INDEX, 


with a list of their Contributions. The number of +t NINTH SERIES a .. 010 6 
constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price + This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 


h ume at anvtime. The nu . :. | contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the Names and 
of the vol y mber printed = Pseudonyms of Writers, with a List of their Contributions. The 


limited, and the type has been distributed. number of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. The 
Publishers reserve the right of increasing the price of the volume 


at any time. The number printed is limited, and the type has 
Free by post, 10s. 11d. been distributed. oer - 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Shipping. 





PO Passenger Services. 


pGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c, 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
(Under Contract with His Majesty’s Government.} 


P rs O PLEASURE CRUISES 
By 5.S. “MANTUA” (11,500 tons) and 
From LONDON. 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, Madeira | F—Sep. 12 to Oct, 1 
FARES from about £1 a Day. 
For Illustrated Programme, Cabin Plans, and all 
information, apply 


Northumberland Av., W.C. 
P&OCo.{ or 192, Leadenhall St., H.C. } LONDON. 


GRAMME 
PEO PROGR OST..FREE. 














FACTS AT THE PRICE OF FICTION. 2s. 6d. net. 


EAST AND WEST. 
By DAVID ALEC WILSON, 
Author of ‘ Anecdotes of Big Cats and Other Beasts,’ &. 


Daily Graphic.—‘‘Anecdote and picture and r 








«: PEOPLE'S =: 


BOOKS 


A Library of New Books by Writers of distinction, bringing within the reach of 
all the results of modern knowledge. 
THE THIRD DOZEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 
2 EMBRYOLOGY—The Beginnings of Life By Prof. Gerald Leighton, M.D. 


8 EVOLUTION ; By E. 8. Goodrich, i 4 
> OLIVER CROMWELL: His Life and Times By Hilda Johnstone, M.A. 


CARLYL wy the Rev. L. Maclean Watt 
62. PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY with the Unaided Eye By H. Macpherson, Jr.,F.R.A.8. | 
63. AVIATION By Sidney F. alker, R N. M 1.E.E. 
66. DIETETI By Alex. Br70e M.D D.P.H. 
67. ARISTOT By Prof. A. 8. Tayior, F B.A. 


LE 
UCKEN: A Philosophy of Life 


‘ By A. J. Jones, M.A. B.Sc. Ph.D. 
76. THEOSOPHY 


By Mrs. Annie Besant 
. SYNDICALISM By J. H. Harley. M.A. 
8. INSURANCE AS A MEANS OF INVESTMENT By W. A. Robertson, F.F.A. 


“They are not only well ‘up to date,’ and the work of competent authors, but are clearly printed on 
sufficiently good paper and quite prettily bound.”— Notes and Queries. 
London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67, Long Acre, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 
And all Booksellers. 


S38 


























convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people... 
There are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without 
achuckle.” 

Morning Post.—“Scrupulous veracity....As things happened, so 
they are set down....It is characteristic of a ruthless but very good- 
tempered Diogenes.” 

World.—' Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 

Queen.—"* Well-written.. .a pleasant book to read.” 

Melbourne Age.—‘‘The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 

pi que tacts... d from life, each of which bears a 
message to the student of human nature.” 

Johannesburg Star.—‘‘There is a mingling of seriousness and 
humour, which makes excellent reading.” 


METHUEN & Co., Lrp., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 











BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


-—_~»—. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 


Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
Comets’... . have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable feature of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. “ An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911, 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrmrrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 











NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 


With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 











NEXT WEEKS ATHENAGUM will contain 
Reviews of DIE DEUTSCHEN IN RUSS- 
LAND, 1812, by PAUL HOLZHAUSEN, 
and THE EPISODES OF VATHEK, by 
WILLIAM BECKFORD; and an Article on 
MORAL EDUCATION. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’'S LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS > 


FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON. 
The Land that is Desolate: (Thy Rod and Thy Staff. 

















An Account of a Tour in Palestine. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author of ‘From , 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.0., &e., Author College Window, &e. Large post 8vo, 6s, net. [On October 3. 
of ‘The Cradle of the Deep,’ &c. With Illustrations from Photo- a eee 


—. 





graphs by the Author. Small royal 8vo, gs. met. [Jn preparation. Wh at the J ud zg e Saw 4 


o e ° . | Being 25 years in Manchester by One who has done it. 
Sixty Years in the Wilderness: By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author 





More Passages by the Way. ‘Judgments in Vacation,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
By Sir HENRY W. LUCY (‘‘Toby, M.P.,” of Punch). Witha| - sclintin é __\ Cate. 
Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [In the press. m " 
. , Scenes and Memories. 
Arabic-Spain : By WALBURGA, LADY PAGET. With a Portrait. Large pos 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In the press, 
Sidelights on Her History and Art. = $$ ae 





By BERNHARD and ELLEN M. WHISHAW. With 15 Iilus- 
eathon. Small , o- 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, Un Onier. The Conquest of New Granada. 
z: Ay CLEMENTS RB. MARKHAM, K.C.B. ree. Author of 
e ° e incas of Peru,’ &c. ith a Map. mali demy Svo, Os. net. 
Eton in the Seventies. tm Octobe. 
By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE, Author of ‘ An Instinctive 


Criminal,’ &c. With 8 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, a F Aaya En gl and and the 


ane ~ Orleans Monarchy. 
Allegories of the Land. By Major JOHN R. HALL. —_-, ‘The Bourbon Restoration,’ 


By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of ‘The Pageant of my | h a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. [Jn October. 
Day,’ ‘ Annals of an Eton House,’ &c. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. aaa a 


[In October. 'The Church in Madras. Part II. 
James Boswell, the Biographer. | Reins the History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the 


East India Company in the Presidency of Madras from 1805-1835. 























By GEORGE MALLORY. With oa Portrait. Large post 8vo, By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M. 
7s. Od. net, [In October. Indian Service (Madras Establishment). With Illustrations. Demy 
omen 8vo, 16s. net. [On October 3. 


A Home Help in Canada. - = 
7 ELLA C. SYKES, te of ‘ Through Persia on a Side Saddle,’ Dawn in Dar kest Afr ica. 





























rsia and its People.’ With a Portrait. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. By the Rev. J. H. HARRIS. With 40 pages of Illustrations and 
{In October. Maps. Small royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [In preparation. 
SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 

ERICA. |THE GRIP OF LIFE. 

By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clifford), Author of ‘Deborah of | By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of ‘Rose of the World, 
Tod's,’ ‘ Peter's Mother,’ ‘ Master Christopher,’ &c. (In October. ‘Wroth,’ ‘The Lost Iphigenia,’ &c. [On October 15. 

HONEY, MY HONEY. SEVEN SCOTS STORIES. 

BLE AREARING EEMAM, Author of ‘Har wahary Dengan, spotr) Pi ice JANE LEN UOAUMEY Wikkah, otk aS TY. SS pa 

PROMISE OF ARDEN. ‘CHESS FOR A STAKE. 

By ERIC PARKER, Author of ‘The Sinner and the Problem,’ ‘ Highways and | By HAROLD VALLINGS, Author of ‘Enter Charmian: A Comedy Idyll of 
Byways in Surrey,’ ‘A Book of the Zoo.’ [1n preparation. | Moorside.’ (In the press. 
THREE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. NEW EDITIONS. 
IN SEPTEMBER. Large crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. Modern Germany: 
Pr ’ , . 

TWO TROUBADOURS. tiara aceon MP: tr Am 
By ES STUART, Author of ‘Harum Scarum,’ &. With a yd. . Fourth and greatly Enlarge ition. § am 
Soentiagians in Colour and 8 Illustrations by W. H. Hottoway. —— — ~~ 7% ae Waseine tak ete =. 

ew Volume o e Waterloo Library.” 

ODDLE AND IDDLE ; OR, so rl Crown S8v0, 38. 6d. i 

THE GOBLINS OF ALOE SHAMBA. Early Victorian: a Village Chronicle. 

By LILY COLLIER. With Frontispiece in Colour and 8 Illus- By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. [Shortly. 
trations by Joyce CRawsHay WILLIAMs. New Volumes of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 1/- net Series. 

MAGIC DOMINIONS. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 

By ARTHUR F. WALLIS, Author of ‘Slipped Moorings.’ With By A. CONAN DOTIR. 
a Frontispiece in Colour and 3 Illustrations by CLaupE SHEPPERSON, Wellington’s Men. 
A.R.W.S. By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. [Shortly. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Editerial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘THE PUBLISHERS”—at the ( fice, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
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